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VOLUME VI 


A JOURNAL OF REVIEWS 


September 1961 


NUMBER 9 


No Emotion without Appraisal 


Magda B. Arnold 


Emotion and Personality. Vol. 1: Psychological Aspects. Vol. 11: Neuro- 
logical and Physiological Aspects. New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1960. Pp. xiv + 296; xviii 


430. $7.50 each volume. 


Reviewed by BRENDAN A. MAHER 


The author, Dr. Arnold, who grew up 
and read Freud in Austria, came, after 
her marriage, to Canada and obtained 
her PhD in psychology from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, where she formed 
her values in psychology, taking a stand 
intermediate between the introspective 
and behavioral schools. For more about 
that ee the present review She has 
taught at Toronto, Wellesley, and Bryn 
WVawr, been for two years a research fel- 
low at Radcliffe College, and is not 
Since 1952 Profe ssor of Psychology at 
Loyola University. She is known for 
her papers on the physiology of emo- 
tion and in 1954 was an editor of The 
Human Person (Ronald Press), a vol- 
ume to which she also contributed. The 
reviewer, Dr. Maher, is a Britisher-in- 
America, with an AB from the Univer- 
sity of Manchester and a PhD from 
Ohio State University. At present he is 
Lecturer on Psychology at Harvard 
University and Research Associate in 
Harvard’s Laboratory of Social Rela- 
tions, where, being more or less a clini- 
cal psychologist, he is working experi- 
mentally on conflict, both infrahuman 
and supranimal. This is the fourth re- 
view that he has contributed to CP in 
its six years of existence. 


iv ESSOR ARNOLD has undertaken an 


heroic task First she develops a 


hological defin 


ition of emotion which 
emerges from a critical evaluation of 
previous theories; second, she examines 
the human brain to find mechanisms 
which could serve as a basis for the 
psychological process she has defined 
The problem which she tackles and the 
premises from which she approaches it 
are those of William James. Old psy- 
chologies, unlike old soldiers, do not al- 
ways fade away. Sometimes they return 
to the battle, freshly uniformed and 
with more ammunition. If a survey of 
the contents of any recent introductory 
textbook in psychology gives the impres- 
sion that introspection has proved in- 
adequate to the task assigned to it, be- 
ware. This author has only just begun 
to fight. 


She comes armed with an encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of relevant data, a gift 
for lucid exposition, and a prose style 
of admirable unobtrusiveness. She also 
comes, however, with a suspicion that 
mechanistic views of human nature are 
intrinsically dangerous to human values; 
that from strict determinism to Dachau 
is a treacherously easy step, and that 


when his victims have no value the 
persecutor has no guilt. 

In passing, it may be worthy of note 
that, when extreme motor behaviorists 
think about their fellow men, it some- 
times produces blueprints for Utopia; 
ideologists who revere the dignity of 
man not infrequently put him to death 
in the name of the ideal. 

Arnold is a frank mentalist. The basic 
data of psychology are to be found, she 
believes. by introspection (which she 
calls phenomenological analysis) and are 
available to the common sense of the 
man in the street. As a matter of fact, 
they appear to be even more available 
to him than to the trained psychologist 


because of the tendency of the latter to 


deal with problems of his own defining 
Human experience is the primary datum 
ol psychology indeed of any science— 
and when science deals with abstrac- 
tions from these primary data, it is not 
dealing with reality. Thus, she con- 
tinues, “if we see a red brick, that ex- 
perience is our primary datum. Scien- 
tific instruments may convince us that 
7.000 Ang- 
stroms has impinged on our retina, but 


a light of a wave-length of 


we do not see a wave-length, we see a 
red brick.” Later, apropos of opera- 
tional definitions which she applauds in- 
sofar as they improve clarity, she says, 
“These are restrictive because they do 
not examine by a careful phenomeno- 
logical analysis what really happens but 
assume that the way in which a phe- 
nomenon is measured must be the way 
that it acts” (reviewer's italics). 

It will be apparent from these com- 
ments that Arnold is defining the data 
and problems of psychology in a way 
which many psychologists have aban- 
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doned as profitless. It also seems to 
this reviewer that she is attributing to 
operationalists an ambition which they 
do not possess. How do we decide that 
what 


one definition of “is really hap- 


pening’ 


is more valid than another? By 


deciding, in advance, that phenomeno- 
logical analysis is the way in which the 
real nature of psychological events is 
uncovered, she has begged the question 
which she sets out to answer. No process 
of ratiocination can inform us what are 
the prime data of ‘psychology. Arnold’s 
decision that human experience is the 
ultimate given is as arbitrary as any 
that. for 
behavior is the 


contrary decision example, 


motor ultimate given. 
Particular first premises may have prac- 
is these which 


tical advantages, and it 


commonly influence psychologists to 
that 
they have somehow apprehended a basic 


truth. 


adopt them—not some conviction 


Experience, as a datum, has the tra- 
ditional difficulty of generating ob- 
server agreement. The issue is familiar; 
what is of interest here is Arnold’s solu- 
tion to it. Her solution is. in 


that 


essence, 
the assumption other organisms 
have consciousness and experience which 
is analogous to that of the psychologist 
who is doing the assuming. Thus, she 
remarks that “it is fatuous to deny that 
man and animal experience emotions 
that are in some way analogous 

we must be able to recognize emotion 
in animals and they must be able to 
recognize our emotion.’ And elsewhere: 
“Emotion is a fact of human experi- 
ence. Since it is a fact, it must be pos- 
sible to describe it accurately and meas- 
ure it adequately.” By the same token, 
the physicist may be tatuous in denying 
that people see red bricks; in practice 
he is concerned neither with denying 
nor affirming it as the issue is irrelevant 
to the problems with which wave the- 
ory deals. 

Evidefttly, Arnold is dealing with psy- 
chology from premises which differ from 
those of many psychologists, especially 
psychologists in the United States. This 
reviewer, must place himself amongst 
those of whom Arnold comments, “With 
an air of scientific tolerance, some SVS- 
tematizers hold that theories cannot be 
either true or that they fulfill 


their function if they provide testable 


false. 


29¢ 


Macpa B. 

hypotheses or demonstrate an accept- 
able way of thinking about the subject 
matter.” Scientific tolerance is not a 
wholly unworthy posture, and it is rec- 
ommended to the reader of this book 
The impatient physicalist who decides 
that this apparent mentalism is not for 
him will miss the thorough and schol- 
arly analysis of the psychology and 
physiology of emotion which comprises 


the bulk of these two volumes 


a the first volume the author pro- 
vides 


a tightly organized discussion of 
current and recent psv¢ hological theo- 
The 


method is 


ries of emotion. sequence is_his- 


torical and the critical and 


reasoned. There is nothing with which 
to compare this volume presently avail- 
able in the literature. The four chap- 
ters which comprise this part of the vol- 
ume would make an excellent text in an 
area where systematic coverage of the 
problems has been noticeably lacking 
In the final part of the first volume 
Arnold spells out her solution to the 
problem presented by emotion. Over the 
years, the problem has been that of 
ascertaining the relationship between the 
environmental emotional 


experience, and the accompanying bodily 


stimulus, the 


changes. Chronological-causal sequences 
which have been advanced include (1) 
stimulus perception—emotional experi- 


ence—bodily changes; (2) stimulus per- 


ception—bodily changes—emotional ex 


perience; (3) stimulus perception 


simultaneous and independent occur 


rence of the emotional experience and 
the bodily changes. As stimulus percep 
tion is always these three 


first solu- 


tions exhaust the possible sequences 


among the phases described. Arnold out- 
lines a new analysis of emotion which 
involves the inclusion of another phase 
which she calls appraisal 

Appraisal is the process of evaluating 
a stimulus as being harmful or reward- 
ing to the appraiser 
is. for Arnold 


Where perception 
the process of identify- 
ing the physical nature of a stimulus 
appraisal is the process of evaluating its 
needs of the 


relationship to the per- 


celver—its function as a punisher or re 
warder of the perceiving person. Lest 
this account give the impression that 
appraisal is conceived of as some kind 


Arnold 


on the contrary, appraisal is 


of cognitive auditing 


adds that 


process 


“immediate. direct and intuitive 
What is the 


development of the appraisal? Here the 


role of learning in the 


author is quite explicit. “Animals and 
young children seem to be able to judge 
things that are harmful and things that 
are good to have. for they avoid the 
one and approach the other. They may 
have to learn, of course, that some judg- 
ments are mistaken. . There must 
be a psychological capacity of apprais- 
given thing will 
will 
fore we can want to approach or avoid 


it. To call 


experience, 


ing how a affect us, 


whether it hurt or please us, be 


upon mere ‘learning. ‘past 
or the ‘conditioned reflex’ 


Without 


such an appraisal learning would be im- 


for an explanation is futile 

possible and past experience useless.” 
\s an example, although perhaps by 

Arnold 


an outfielder 


situation of 

catching a “tly ball.” 
that ‘reflect’ 
he should run to get the 


analogy, cites the 


Pointing out he does not 
upon where 


ball 


ing, 


he “simply senses where he is go- 
ball is going 
that he 


and where the and 


gauges his movements so will 
meet the ball.” 

Following appraisal, there may arise a 
felt attraction or aversion to the stimu- 
lus in question. This attraction or aver- 
sion is accompanied by a pattern of 
physiological changes organized toward 


approach or withdrawal. The patterns 
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differ for different emotions. Emotion is 
for Arnold, the felt tendency toward or 
away trom the object The concept ot 


emotion 


s thus an experiential one, one 


which refers to felt tendencies and is 
therefore a prime datum of conscious- 
ness. The notion of appraising as Arnold 
uses it seems to exclude any implication 
of a conscious or verbalizable process 
It is direct and intuitive, hidden from in- 
spection Consequently it is not possible 
to define appraisal purely in terms of an 
Introspective report, nor is it a concept 
detined by some predictable relation- 
ship between stimulus and motor. re- 
sponse. As far as this reviewer can as- 
certain, it is a concept introduced to 
account for the observation that the re- 
lationship between perceptions ot stimuli 
and felt tendencies toward or away from 
them is marked by some variability. Is 
there a direct measure of appraisal? Ap- 
parently not. Can we predict what the 
direction of appraisal will be before we 
know what the resulting emotion is? 
Theoretically no, although in practice 
this may be achieved by assuming that 
appraisals will be determined by past 
experiences with the stimulus object. 

Many psychologists take the position 
that concepts which add nothing to the 
accuracy with which observable phe- 
nomena may be predicted are unjusti- 
fiable. By this criterion, the concept ot 
appraisal may fail to gain any general 
acceptance on the psychological scene 
On the other hand, if the criterion is 
that of plausibility as a post hoc and 
common-sense explanation of the genesis 
of emotional feelings. its reception may 
be more tolerant 


B, far the most impressive phase of 


Arnold’s treatment of emotion is pro- 
vided in the second volume. Here is 
a detailed review of physiological and 
neurological findings which are germane 
to the understanding of those changes 
which accompany emotions. The crux of 
the argument in favor of the appraisal 
concept lies in the definition of the 
estimative svstem. Afferent connections 
from the sensory receptors to the reticu- 
lar formation of the brain-stem. to- 
gether with intralaminar and midline 
thaiamic nuclei, and the cortex of the 
limbic lobe form the major elements in 


this system. Incoming impulses activate 


this system so as to generate immediate 


Arnold has essaved to find the struc- 
feelings of pleasure or aversion. Such tures which mediate the functions al- 
a feeling is a phenomenon sui generis, ready given by phenomenological analy- 
as immediate as a primary visual ex- sis. If Penfield has 


1 


been investigating 


perience. Arnold proceeds to suggest the brainy man’s thoughts, Arnold is 
anatomically distinguishable pathways constructing a thinking man’s brain. 
for the estimative system to produce This book is both provocative and 


specific emotional patterns. Anger and provoking. To some psychologists it will 


fear are discussed in this way, as well be unalloyed pleasure. a sincere and dis- 


as reactions to uncomfortable heat and tinguished contribution to one of the 


cold. No specific patterns are identified most confusing problems of our field 


for the many other emotions catalogued Others will respond to it as did Dr 


in the book 


Johnson to the lady preacher: that what 
Her method 


n this volume, might be is surprising is not that it is done so 


contrasted with the more traditional well but that it is done at all. Whatever 


logic of physiological psychology. Where — one’s conclusion, it is well worth reading 


others have concentrated upon the prob- the book to arrive at it. It is a pity that 
lem of discovering what functions are the price will probably send the reader 


served by particular organic structures, to the library rather than the bookstore. 


What Is the Sound of a 
Single-Handed Clap? 


Arthur Koestler 


The Lotus and the Robot. London (Stratiord Place) : Hutchinson, 1960. Pp. 
296. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Rocer Brown 


The author, Arthur Koestler, is a Hun- finds gold in unanticipated hills, as wit- 
garian journalist and novelist, born in ness the history of his reviewing for 
Budapest in 1905, educated in Vienna CP: O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into 
up to 1927, a correspondent in the Night (CP, Juné 1957, 2, 26). Nabo- 
Middle East in the next few years. He kov’s Lolita (CP. June 1959, 4, 172 
turned Communist in the early 1930s 174), as well as 
but repudiated Communism, especially 


Osgood’s Semantic 
Differential (CP, May 1958, 3, 113 
Stalinism, in 1938. He was arrested 115). The present volume, dealing with 
several times during World War Il and Yoga and Zen, deals with topics that 
turned up later in England. He has are of great present interest to psy- 
written nearly a score of novels and chologists, even though both author and 
books since 1939, of which some of th 
Darkness at Noon 
(1941), The Yogi and the Commissar 


reviewer find in the doctrines little good 


best known are psve hology for the Western mind 


(1945), and Insight and Outlook (1949) A ROBOT society is one that has lost 
The present volume, published in Eng- A 

land, should come out in the United 
States, perhaps even before this review 
appears. He writes fluently in Hun- 
garian, German, and English. Roger 
Brown, the reviewer, is Professor of 
Psychology at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, a Consultant of 
CP’s and also its chief prospector, who 


faith in reason as an instrument 
for the solution of its largest problems 
but yet keeps moving in a mechanical 
mindless way towards ends it has not 
chosen. Within the robot societies—and 
Koestler would consider the United 
States to be a good example—there has 
been some yearning towards the Lotus, 
the contemplative mystic East of Yoga 
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and Zen Buddhism where intuition is 
valued above reason, symbols above 
concepts. In 1958-1959 the author of 
Darkness at Noon traveled in India 
and Japan in the mood “ot the pil- 
grim in sackcloth and ashes anxious to 
prostrate himself at the guru’s feet.” 
He ended his trip convinced that in 
mankind’s present deadly predicament 
“neither Yoga, Zen, nor any other Asian 
form of mysticism has any significant 
advice to offer.’ 

In our time the educated American 
abroad seldom denigrates foreign ways. 
rhe cultural relativism that is axiomatic 
with social psychology has become for 
all our former students the intelligent 
man’s guide to the world away from 
home. It is startling. therefore. to find 
in this distinguished author and student 
of social science a rude traveler who 
comes back firing sharp judgments at 
the countries he has visited and feeling 
“rather proud of being a European.” He 
is sure to be rapped for ethnocentrism. 

The text for the rapping can be taken 
from something said to Koestler by the 
Sankarcharya of Kanchi, who is one of 
four Indian holy men he visited: “the 
angle from which you approach a prob- 
lem or country produces a shakti—an 
active ‘force.’ Koestler approached from 
the West with a mind full of Freud. 
Eddington. and Jeans—flying in on a 
British Viscount. As he descended its 
steps In Bombay: “I had the sensation 
that a wet smelly diaper was being 
wrapped around my head by some 
abominable joker.” 


H ATHA YoGa is a physiological disci- 
pline—more than a thousand years old 

which aims at Union with the Ab- 
solute. In the West we hear only about 
a bowdlerized Yoga, a system of su- 
perior gymnastic exercises designed to 
relax the body and mind. Koestler gives 
us Unexpurgated Yoga which begins 
with a set of practices designed to 
produce alimentary purification. One of 
these requires that you learn to swallow 
a 73-yard stretch of surgical gauze 
which when it is pulled forth cleanses 
the stomach walls. If you are still with 
us, there is a really advanced practice 
called khecari mudra which aims at such 
elongation of the tongue as will enable 
it to curl back and close the holes of 
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the nostrils leading into the mouth. It 
takes several years of sawing at the 
lower tendon of the tongue with a 
razor to accomplish this end. Koestler’s 
squeamish western stomach threatened 
to upchuck at the description of these 
practices 

In addition to bringing about the 
mystic state of samadhi, Yoga is sup- 
posed to accomplish medical cures and 
miraculous physical effects. It seems 
fair to evaluate these claims by west- 
ern scientific standards, and there are 
in India three centers where supposedly 
serious Yoga research is conducted. In 
an annual medical report for one of 
these centers it is stated that Yogic 
medicine had relieved or,improved about 
85 per cent of both somatic and psychic 
illnesses. Koestler does a good critical 
job on these statistics, very much in 
the stvle of H J Evsenck on psycho- 
therapy, and leaves the value of Yogi 
medicine seriously in doubt. As to mi- 
raculous physical effects, the evidence 
gets thinner as the effects become more 
clearly miraculous. There is no doubt 
that some Yogis have extraordinary 
muscular control and are even able to 
reduce pulse and heart beat to nearly 
imperceptible strength. When it comes 
to surviving prolonged live-burial. how- 
ever, there seems to be a question otf 
oxygen leakage through the porous soil 
As for physical levitation and the rope 
trick, Koestler did not see them per- 
formed, and he is suspicious of the tales 
told 

Japan’s Zen Buddhism involves no 
disgusting physiological practices and 
does not claim miracles. Zen teaches in 
koans which are a kind of difficult ques- 
tion (e.g., the title of this review) hav- 
ing no logical answer but calling for 
symbolic rejoinders in the spirit of Zen. 
“Question: Everybody has a place of 
birth. What is your place of birth?” 
“Indianapolis, Indiana” is not an ac- 
ceptable answer but rather: “Early this 
morning I ate white rice gruel. Now I'm 
hungry again.’ This rejoinder becomes a 
sequitur if you reflect that “the circum- 
stances of birth and death are mere 
ripples in the flow of appearances, as 
unimportant as the eternal cycles of 
hunger and satiety.” Koestler takes the 
1,700 koans of Zen as a challenge to 
beat the game and becomes quite ex- 


pert at inventing apt but not obvious 
responses. I suspect that a Zen Master 
would call him an “intellectualizer” who 
is defending against “emotionally work- 
ing through” the koans 


:. itself Zen strikes Koestler as “a 
web of solemn absurdities” but. within 
the framework of Japanese society, he 
finds that it makes beautiful sense. This 
cult of the absurd is a “torm ol psycho- 
therapy for a self-conscious, shame-rid- 
den culture.” In etiect he is saying that 
Zen has compensated for frustrations 
generated by the social system—a func- 
tion of religious belief systems to which 
both Max Weber and Talcott Parsons 
have called attention. The same point 
could have been made incidentally for 
certain Indian beliefs. The doctrine of 
Karma makes up for the rigidity of the 
caste system by promising social mo- 
bility to the deserving—not in one life- 
time but across incarnations. Zen made 
this kind of sense for feudal Japan, but 
Koestler finds that it makes less sense 
there today and nor 
West. 


The author's reflections on Zen are in 


1e Whatever in the 


the best relativistic style—‘what is 
good tor them n av not be good for me.” 
Probably this is the intellectual stance 
he would take in general but most of 
his observations have a more absolute 
ring. Authorities on the eastern re- 
ligions and area specialists for Japan 
and India are certain to find that 
Koestler has not penetrated very far 
into their fields and everyone may ask 
what use there can be in a set of ethno- 
centric reactions to the East. They are 
useful I think as predictors of our own 
reactions. Koestler seems to have more 
spiritual vocation than most of us, and 
he certainly has spent more time study- 
ing Yoga and Zen than we will do. If 
we modify his conclusion so as to make 
it say exactly what he is in a position 
to say, then it is surely correct: “East- 
ern mysticism has no significant advice 
to offer—that the West is able to use.” 

Unless I wonder if it would not 
be possible to program a teaching ma- 
chine to do koans . . It ought to be 
able to do about 50 an hour . . . why 
in just one week’s time 
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For Mental Health, More Research 


Joint Commission on Mental-IlIness and Health 


Action for Mental Health: Final Report of the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health. New York: Basic Books, 1961. Pp. xxxviii 


338. $6.75. 


Reviewed by JAMES G. MILLER 


The Joint Commission on Mental IIl- 
ness and Health was created in 1955 
by an act of the U. S. Congress and 


began work, under the directorship of 


Jack R. Ewalt, in January 1956. Thirty- 


five national groups participated in its 
formation and it has had attached to it 
more than two score of psychologists 
besides many others that ranged in ex- 
pertness from social worker to chemist 
The reviewer mentions a few of the 
psychologists who participated more ac- 
tively in formulating the report, which 
was finally drafted by Greer Williams, 
a science writer for the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Hospital Medical Center. The re- 
Miller, Director of 
the University of Michigan’s Mental 
Health Research Institute, and also Pro- 


i 


viewer is James G 


fessor of Psychiatry and Psychology at 
Michigan (with both a Harvard MD 
and PhD). Miller organized the Instt- 
tute at Chicago and brought it later to 
Michigan. The conception which it rep- 
resents is one of Miller’s contributions 
to modern psve hology 


report avoids two common sins 


of committee-written public docu- 
ments on science and medicine—it has 
few mealymouthed diplomatic generali- 
ties, and it has little jargon incompre- 
hensible to the lay reader. It does not 
call a spade a garden implement or a 
geotome. Remarkably enough, though it 
represents the combined thought of over 
forty persons, it says important and con- 
structive things in lively prose, crisply 
Although it 


and simply is directed to 


the public rather than the experts, it 
may interest the latter even more than 
the former. 

In 1955 Congress established a Joint 


Commission on Mental 


Iliness and 


Health to undertake a nation-wide sur- 
vey of this field and make recommenda- 
tions. In the next five vears $1,410,600 
of Federal funds and $132,427 of pri- 
vate money were made available. This is 
the Joint Commission’s final report, and 
it is the most significant administrative 
document ever written on the sciences 
and services of mental health. Cer- 
tainly any fear that the predominance 
of psychiatrists among the founders ot 
the Commission would lead to endorse- 
ment of the status quo may be dispelled 
as the authors proudly announce. Di- 
rected by Jack R. Ewalt 
Psychiatry at Harvard and formerly 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Mental 
Health, the staff which carried out the 
studies leading to this book and the ten 
other monographs in this series in- 
cluded Fillmore H. Sanford, William 
Soskin, George Albee, and other psy- 
chologists 


Professor of 


Many psychologists served 
as members of the Joint Commission 
or on its Advisory Committees, and the 
American Psychological Association was 
one of the thirty-six participating agen- 


cies, 


MENTAL HEALTH RESEARCH 


first 


estingly enough 


recommendations, inter- 


concern research 
needs, although the Commission was 
composed predominantly of clinicians 
Science and education, this report says 
are resources, and like natural re- 
sources they profit everybody. They de- 
serve conservation, protection, and ade- 
quate support, either public or private 

They urge a balanced research ‘port- 
folio,’ continuing traditional forms of 
support and organization and adding 
new ones, among which they particu- 


larly emphasize long-term, interdiscipli- 


nary institute programs. Under the head- 
ing Pursuit of New Knowledge they 
recommend that a much larger propor- 
tion of the total mental-health funds 
should be invested in basic, rather than 
make 
possible prediction and prevention of 
mental illness and disordered behav- 
ior. There should be increased contact 


applied, research in order to 


between researchers and practitioners. 
There might well be departments of 
behavioral science in medical schools 
and appointments of scientists 


Research 
should be long-term, with more empha- 


social 
to psychiatry departments 
sis upon ‘venture’ capital in support of 
persons and ideas, since the project type 
of financing, while necessary and impor- 
tant, tends to favor conservative over 
unorthodox or revolutionary ideas. Pro- 
gram research, as initiated by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. should be 
not only continued but expanded. More 
efforts should be made to hold young 
scientists by providing stable salary sup- 
port and there should be more full-time 
positions with ten-year to life tenure 
some of them on medical and university 
faculties. Further recommendations fa- 
vored the support of mental-health re- 
search centers or institutes, either inde- 
pendent or in collaboration with educa- 
tional institutions and training centers, 
capital investment in facilities in states 
or regions where scientific institutions 
are lacking or less well developed, and 
diversification of support from the stand- 
points of subject matter, category of in- 
terest, and branch of science involved. 
The fact that research produced the 
psychoactive drugs which, they con- 
clude, are primarily responsible for the 
decrease in patient population in 277 
public mental hospitals from 559,342 to 
542.721 between 1956 and 1959 is prob- 
ably one reason that they see so much 
hope in research. The Commission be- 
lieves that these drugs “have delivered 
the greatest blow for patient freedom, 
in terms of non-restraint, since Pinel 
struck off the chains of the lunatics in 
the Paris asylum 168 years ago.” In 
evaluating these drugs they note that 
they are only a part of treatment, and 
quote Brill and Patton who showed that 
the drugs are of the most benefit to pa- 
tients aged from 24 to 44, less to those 
from 45 to 64, and of little use to pa- 
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tients over 65. Schizophrenia is allevi- 
ated by them far more than other psy- 
choses or organic brain disease. The in- 
crease in admissions to state hospitals 
of patients with senile psychoses. juve- 
character 


nile behavior disorders. adult 


disorders, and alcoholism constitutes a 
challenge for future research and thera- 
peutic innovations. They also observe 
that the net 


inpatients is not paralleled in the pa- 


decrease in state hospital 
tient loads of VA mental hospitals, gen- 
eral hospital psychiatric units, or private 
mental hospitals. This appears to indi- 
cate a shift away from state hospital to 
other types of care. 


I, addition to accepting the idea that 
mental-health research has already be- 
gun to pay off. they observe that there 
is great diversity among the persons en- 
gaged in such research. among the pro- 
cedures followed. the objectives sought, 
and the settings worked in. Also studies 
not labeled ‘mental-health research’ are 
relevant. This diversity. they feel, must 
be kept in mind when research in this 
area is described and research programs 
are formulated. The Commission clearly 
recognized that the concept of research 
being done primarily with patients and 
chietly by clinicians must necessarily be 
altered to include other approaches as 
well who do 
not clearly understand what research is 
about may give it but little support, 
particularly since. in many an under- 


Hospital administrators 


staffed hospital. funds spent on a per- 
son who does not contribute to patient 
care frustrated ad- 
ministrator who knows so well what he 
would do to help patients if only he had 


more money. In clinical and social-serv- 


seem wasted to a 


ice agencies, research seems to many 
workers to be the laudable responsibil- 
ity of scientists in far-away universities 
who report their findings in esoteric ar- 
ticles published in inaccessible journals. 

On the other hand. in many of the 
larger psychology training centers there 
are questions as to whether it is wise to 
pour time, money. and brain power into 
meeting service needs of the moment 
when psychology could offer far more 
in the long run if its current major ef- 
forts were directed to the training of 
research workers and the conduct of re- 


search. More psychologists are trained 
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to do research than are allowed by their 


employing institutions to do it, and 
many accept employment in technologi- 
for lack of 


tunities in the field of mental-health re- 


cal research centers oppor- 
search. 

Many professional workers, as well as 
large segments of the general public, 
see the psychiatrist, the clinical psy- 
the 
mirably aided by the teacher, the nurse. 


chologist, and social worker, ad- 
the clergyman, and related professional 
groups only in their service role and 
have 


never heard of the scientists re- 


sponsible for most mental-health re- 


search—the research psychologist, the 
biochemist, the neurophysiologist, the 
pharmacologist, the geneticist, the soci- 
ologist, and the cultural anthropologist 
They do not understand how these men 
work or why it is that good research re- 
quires specialized working conditions. 
The report points out that research 
in mental health is not 


vanced, in the sense of having discov- 


even so ad- 


ered causes, as was polio research in 
1908. The 
ance and deleterious psychosocial ex- 


roles of biological disturb- 


periences are dimly understood, and 


more needs to be learned about brain 
human the 


of language communication, 


processes, learning, nature 


and and 
the idiosyncracies of human cultures. 


What 


among a dozen scientific disciplines, of 


we need to know is dispersed 


which some use familiar medical tech- 
others 
electronic 


niques, whereas involve such 


things as computers and 
street-corner gangs. Ultimately this di- 
versity must become a unity, since hos- 
pitals, clinics, social agencies, schools, 
and prisons are all dependent upon a 
common research core. 

This report does not state what spe- 
cific sum for research will be required 
from. the but it 
does point out that the expenditure of 
$70,000,000 from all 


1958 about equals the cost of construct- 


Federal government. 


over sources in 
ing and firing two Atlas missiles. Sup- 
port, they feel, should be tailored to 
needs from year to year. but they say: 
“States should be required ultimately to 
spend 23% of State mental patient serv- 
ice funds for research.” The main re- 
search support now is Federal, with the 
National Institutes of Health, the larg- 
est single donor, increasing their expendi- 


tures for mental health from $8,700,000 
in 1950 to $68,.000.000 in 1960. 


MANPOWER 


— MENDATIONS concerning the use 
of professional manpower involved 
little trade unionism. The necessity for 


specifically medical. psychiatric, neuro- 


logical, and psychoanalytic procedures 
to be carried out or supervised by phy- 
sicilans with training 


appropriate was 


recognized. It was suggested, however, 
that psychologists and other nonmedi- 
cal persons with aptitude, training, and 
competence should be 
undertake 


that 


permitted to 


‘depth psychotherapy’ and 


competent nonmedical mental- 
health workers be allowed to treat pa- 
tients by short-term psychotherapy us- 
ing “objective, permissive, nondirective 
techniques of listening to their troubles 
and helping them to resolve these trou- 
bles in an individually insightful and 


socially useful way.” 


The Commission recognized that a 
national mental-health program which 


adopted this point of view would re- 
quire changes in the official positions of 
the A.M.A. and the American Psychi- 
atric Association, and they recommended 
that these changes be made. 

When one surveys the long history of 
dispute between organized psychology 
and organized psychiatry concerning the 
appropriate role of psychologists in psy- 
chotherapy and other services to pa- 
tients, the 


these 


one can admire forthright- 


ness of the wording of recom- 
mendations which are clearly derived 
from a careful evaluation of the great 
need of patients and a recognition of 
the hopelessness of meeting this entire 
need through medical care alone. The 
Commission even goes so far as to sug- 
gest that chronic disease centers may be 
operated by trained hospital adminis- 
trators (either laymen or physicians) 
and they believe that training laymen 
hospital 


tion can effect a saving in scarce man- 


professionally in administra- 
from 
jority medical thinking of only a short 
time ago. 


power—another departure ma- 


There are personnel needs which are 
not yet adequately met. and the popula- 
tion increase will require continual fur- 
im- 
aginative sugge§tions for stimulating the 


ther expansion: One of the most 


£ 


interest of young Americans in mental- 
health careers is the creation of Presi- 
dent’s Prizes in the Humane Sciences 
“large awards to be made each vear by 
the President of the United States to a 
young scientist and to a science teacher 


or protessor tor outstanding scientific 
or educational contributions in the life 
sciences, social sciences, or physical sci- 
importance to mental health.” 


American 


ences ol 
The 


tion, 


Psychological Associa- 


with its tradition of rewards for 
outstanding accomplishment, might be 
expected to support this proposal 
Other suggestions for more effective 
use of manpower included using volun- 
teer college students to help patients 
and to stimulate 
this field. The 


gested 


interest in careers in 


Commission also 


sug- 


national programs to increase 


trained manpower pools in all advanced 


specialties by cutting down the great 


waste of capable and intelligent stu- 
dents who do not 


lege. At 


graduate from col- 


2,000 students in 


the top fifth of the population in intelli- 


present. of 


gence, only 692 graduate from college 

Finally, the Commission matches its 
recommendations to states for expendi- 
tures devoted to research, suggesting 
that they ultimately spend also 21% of 
state mental-patient 


service funds for 


training new personnel 


SURVEY OF THE STATUS OF AMERICA’S 


MENTAL HEALTH 


_ Commission asked the Univer- 

sity of Michigan's Survey Research 
Center to investigate the status of 
America’s mental health 


that one out of 


They learned 
Americans has 
needed help for emotional problems at 


four 


some time, and that one in 
sought it 


seven has 
Anxiety and insecurity ap- 
peared to be based upon men’s need to 
lack of 


complete satisfaction with a life limited 


maintain status and women’s 
to marriage and child-rearing. Oppor- 


tunities for frustration as well as for 
satisfaction have increased for present- 
day young people, and unfortunately 
acceptance of self often seems. particu- 
larly among the aged, to be paid for 
by resignation, apathy, and consequent 
lowered happiness. Persons who ap- 
with 


nition of their psychological aspects had 


proached their problems recog- 


a better chance of mastering them: in 
general, they were the better educated 
among the group studied. Most people 
had to rely on their own inner resources 
lor solution of their problems, and the 


groups of lower status in the popula- 


tion had particular difficulty in finding 
adequate professional help 


TREATMENT 


—— report recognized that adequate 


and immediate care of acutely dis- 
turbed persons with major mental ill- 
ness is still the core problem in the men- 
tal-health movement. They state that 
the typical state hospital does not han- 
dle the job adequately because “physi- 
cians and nurses seldom attend the pa- 
tient. he loses his rights as an individual 
and acquires none as a patient, he is 
into the herdlike 
background, and his illness attracts at- 


encouraged to fade 
tention only as it may create a disturb- 
ance and require his further restriction. 
The system effectively deprives him of 
all hope. Here, in the 
are still fighting the battle of Pinel. who 
Was among the that 


such hospitalization can convert an acute 


mass View we 


first to observe 
breakdown into a chronic state.” 

The Commission says that the belief 
that schizophrenia is incurable and hope- 
less and the widely held concept of to- 
tal insanity are both without foundation 
and that. while there are not vet exact 
tests of 


‘cure. the ‘double 


standard,” by which privileged patients 


prevailing 


receive psychodynamic care while others 
are subjected to custodial care in state 
hospitals, is wrong 

Progressive recommendations are made 
to improve this situation. They include 
the establishment of community men- 
tal-health clinics. the providing of psv- 
chiatric units in all community general 
hospitals, and the limitation of mental- 
hospital populations so that in a 
ade there will be with more 
than 1,000 patients. They also suggest 
planned 


dec- 
none 
alter-care techniques. experi- 
menting with such forms of services as 
day hospitals, night hospitals, and after- 
care clinics, public nursing services. 
foster family care, convalescent nurs- 
ing homes, rehabilitation centers, work 
services, and ex-patient groups. Through- 
out the analysis of the possibilities of 


tiese new techniques appears a healthy 
desire to experiment and to try novel 
solutions, while at the 
maintains 


same time the 


report scepiicism concerning 


fads and fancies in treatment 


PREVENTION 


is more desirable than 
cure, the research recognizes. but 
research on a wide front is required 


before prevention will be possible. The 
Commission’ does not deceive itself or 
its readers when it criticizes the basic 
orientation of the mental-hygiene move- 
ment. The primary prevention of men- 
tal illness by selective reproduction is 


not yet possible, they think, because we 
do not know how to predetermine the 
birth of children with ‘good brains’ or 
select out the unfit. even if we could 
agree upon what sort of men and women 
we want to produce 

They also point to lack of agreement 
upon what constitutes a proper environ- 
ment for children. They find no evi- 
dence that child-guidance and mental- 
health prevented any 
mental illness. They urge. however, con- 


education have 
tinuous attention by relevant social or- 
ganizations to the role of the school 
and church in mental health and the 
need for emotional as well as intellec- 
tual education 


PusLic Epvucation 


Commission thinks that a na- 


tional educational program for men- 
tal health might capitalize on the ways 
in which mental illness differs from 
physical illness, instead of insisting that 
there is no difference. The campaign to 
increase humane treatment of the men- 
tally ill has met with some success It 
must now be recognized that mental jl]- 
ness is different from physical illness 
and that it disturbs and repels others 
more than it evokes their sympathy. 

Among other interesting observations 
they note that the numbers of articles 
on mental-health subjects have not in- 
creased in proportion to the numbers on 
other subjects, although there is an ap- 
parent increase in public interest in such 
questions. 

They urge that professional workers 
in mental health should not give ‘ex- 
pert’ opinions on subjects outside their 
fields of competence. Psychiatrists some- 
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times act as if the public were ‘on trial’ 


for its educational and psychological 


backwardness, “whereas many public 
opinion makers tend to regard psychi- 
atry as ‘on trial,’ both in relation to its 
new, incredible, and unproved theories 


and to its unfulfilled promise of help to 


the mentally ill.” Psychologists should 


also please note. 


Costs OF THE EXPANDED MENTAL 


HEALTH PROGRAM 


ina so diverse a group, attempting, 
as it does, to recommend policies 
in such complex and uncertain areas, 
there was a remarkable degree of una- 
nimity among members of the Commis- 
sion. Only three members dissented on 
any point. The most significant dissents 
the costs of this 

paid. Probably 
many of the general public will also 
disagree in this matter. 


had to do with how 


program were to be 


The report first recommends that Fed- 
eral, state, and local expenditures for 
public services to mental patients should 
be doubled in the next five years and 
tripled in the next ten. Only thus, the 
Commission contends, can modern and 
adequate service be given. They outline 
a scheduled program for increasing such 
support, based on the assumption that 
it would require the Federal govern- 
ment to share in the costs of services to 
the mentally ill through a Federal sub- 
sidy, encouraging state and local gov- 
ernments to emulate the example set by 
VA mental hospitals. They outline a 
hypothetical plan which in ten years 
would find state and local participation 
in patient care at 1.1 billion dollars and 
Federal participation at 1.9 billion, for 
a grand total of 3 billion a year. They 
outline general criteria of merit for mak- 
ing grants, all of which are certainly 
sound from the professional point of 
view. But the real question is the sound- 
ness of turning over to the Federal gov- 
ernment this new responsibility which 
has traditionally been supported by the 
states. The Federal government is now 
paying for highways, once a total state 
responsibility. It is paying increasingly 
for education, and there is talk of sup- 
port of medical 
Should we 
budget 1.9 
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care for the aged. 
add to the 


dollars in 


also Federal 


billion care for 


mental When will the cen- 
tralization of responsibility in the Fed- 


eral government stop? 


patients? 


The report repeatedly decries the fact 
that relatives and the community at 
large reject the mentally ill, put them 
as far away as possible. Is this not ex- 
centralized 


actly what support of pa- 


tient care by the vast but distant na- 
tional kovernment does? Is it not there- 
fore psychologically unsound? 
Furthermore, 
state: “It 


and in our opinion not 


the authors of the re- 
port is extremely doubtful 
feasible 
that the principle of low-cost voluntary 
insurance can be applied with the effec- 
tiveness needed in the care of many 
patients with a major mental illness 
Such patients often require prolonged 
or repeated periods of hospitalization 
and treatment usually totalling several 
months and 


more 


sometimes one, two. or 


years of intensive or continued 
care of the highest quality.” 

The Commission states a remarkably 
centralist position which many Ameri- 
cans certainly would not support, when 
they say: “It is a matter of precedent 
that in matters involving the common 
good and affecting welfare and safety 
of the Nation, the United States Gov- 
ernment can assume responsibility for 
constructive action if it chooses. It has 
done so in modern times, in the fields 
of health, and public 
fare.”’ If mental health is added to the 


many other things for which the Fed- 


education wel- 


eral government is taking primary re- 


sponsibility, one will soon begin to 


what 
left. In an 


wonder local responsibilities are 
effort to 


financing against 


Federal 
those who believe lo- 


defend 


Research may from definite 


or less 


Start 


solution is sought more 


proble ms whose im portance it recognizes 
directly by all Jorces 


cal responsibility is still desirable, the 
Commission is when it 
“Our proposal would encourage 
local responsibility of a degree that has 
not existed since the State hospital sys- 
founded; at the 
that the 
State-local responsibility cannot be ful- 


unconvincing 
Says: 


tem was 


same time 


it would recognize combined 
filled by the means at hand without ele- 
vating the State, county, town, and mu- 


nicipal tax what is 


structure beyond 
presently feasible.” It is interesting that 
the Commission did not consider as po- 
tentially feasible the return of taxation 
powers to this 


purpose, or propose experiments in the 


local government for 
individual responsibility represented by 
insurance plans 

There will be other points with which 
people can disagree. For example, why 
Was more emphasis not put on updating 
legal thinking in relation to the 
tally ill? For instance 
Naughton 


men- 
Me- 


caused sO 


the hoary 
rule, which has 
much unjustified suffering to mental pa- 
tients, should be replaced by a formu- 
lation that brings modern justice more 
with the modern 


in line concepts of 


mental disease. These criticisms can, 


however, be only minor in relation to 
the sincere commendation which must be 
given to the magnificent and huge over- 
all job accomplished by the Commis- 
Particular congratulations should 
Ewalt for the 


performed the 


sion 


go to 


way in which he 


traditionally miserable 
and unrewarding task of organizing the 
inchoate thoughts of the many people 
approaching this large topic by 
routes, 


many 


combining them into a single 


directed, effective, and readable publi- 


cation. 


and whose 


But equally legitimate is the other 


method of research which only selects the field of its activity and, contrary to the first 


method, freely reconnoitres in the 


search for problems which are capable of 
Different individuals will hold different views as to the relative value of these t 


solution 


two meth 


ods. If the first method leads to greater penetration it is also easily exposed to the danger 


of unproductivity 


To the second method we owe the acquisition of large and new fields 


in which the details of many things remain to be determined and explored by the first 


method. 


—A. CLEBSCH 
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CAVEAT SCRIPTOR 


image of CP is two-faced. 


Hyde's face gets abused for print- 
ing reviews that tell more about the re- 
viewers aversions than about the au- 
thor’s contributions, and Jekyll’s gets 
petitioned for ethical advice. Here’s the 
latest Jekyll story 
Plaintiff was asked to review a book. 
which he read and disapproved. He re- 
fused then to undertake the review be- 
cause he preferred not to offend the au- 
thor. (Cf. CP, Sept. 1960, 5, 290f.) He 
then received a free copy of the book 
from the publisher with a request for 
comment on it. He commented frankly 
thinking the publisher could best stay in 
business by knowing the truth. The pub- 
lisher thanked him and said he had sent 
the letter to the author. Petitioner asks 
CP: Did the publisher violate a 


dence? 


confi- 

CP thinks that letters should be privi- 
leged and not published by their recipi- 
ents without the permission of their au- 


thors—or the authors’ heirs (CP, Aug. 
1961, 6. 267). After a while it gets 
to be all right—if you find a signed 


Dead Sea Scroll or even an original let- 
ter from Abraham Lincoln. But to pub- 
lish now, with the author and his as- 


sociates still around to be hurt. is to 
render frankness and even honesty haz- 
ardous and thus to reduce the truth 


value of communication. People who 
have the progress of civilization at heart 
ought to refrain from publishing without 
permission what others communicate to 
them. A man’s letters should be as pri- 
vate as his home, and this ethic is prop- 
erly reflected in academic good 
Since not all 
this canon, CP blushes for its colleagues 


every now and then 


man- 


ners. academics observe 


Now can you expect publishers, hard 
pressed to manage economic survival, to 
adhere to the same rule of grace? Per- 
haps. All the publishers CP knows are 


men of charm, grace, and integrity, but 
there are these other ugly rumors. Re- 
member how William James wrote to his 
publisher, Henry Holt? 


Publishers are demons, there’s no doubt 


about it 
ot the 


How silly it is to fly in the face 


accumulated wisdom of mankind. 
and think just because one of them ap 
pears genial socially that the great natural 
law is broken and that he is also a human 
being in his professional capacity. Fie upon 
such weakness! I shall ne’er be guilty of ij 


again 


Surely the best counsel is not to try 
to find a code in order to enjoy the lux- 
Be wise instead 
Let caveat scriptor be the rule. Trust 
whom you may and no others. If 


ury of assessing blame 


you 
wish your letter held in confidence. say 
so. There is honor among demons too 
but you may not know your correspond- 
ent’s code. To bestow trust w rongly and 
be betrayed is to become wiser and 
After all it 


sater is so much easier to 


control one’s own conduct than an- 


rage at 
the publishers and the publishers to 
treat the academics with a zoo-keeper's 


other’s. For the academics to 


tolerance is not the most efficient way to 
get civilization pushed ahead 


DiIscIPLINED REVIEWERS 


-— reviewers for CP are all told: 


“Any book can have a good review 
The 


any assigned length is generated by a 


at any length! need to run over 
compromise between the constraint of 
that 


build up as the reviewer keeps getting 


the assignment and the cathexes 
writes. It 
would be easy to keep below the ceiling 
when the cathexes have wilted. but that. 
unfortunately, takes too 
The reviewer must manage somehow to 
telescope It is his 


new ideas as he reads and 


much time 


and it 
can be done. The Editor's insistence will 


problem 


not be unmixed with compassion.” How 
much compassion has been needed? 


Not so much. CP’s indefatigable As- 
sistant has just checked on the 56 re- 
views last edited and finds, to CP’s de- 
lighted astonishment, that the average 
excess of wordage has been only 7.9% 
That, thinks CP, is magnificent restraint 
Next the Assistant will investigate the 
56 reviewers for symptoms of neurosis 
and their capacities for frustration toler- 
ance 

The distribution, being between zero 
and infinity, is properly asymmetrical 
The humblest 
under their assignments. The longest one 
500 had 
been requested, but CP liked it so much 
that it accepted the review, edited down 
1600 
times the requested length 


reviews ran 200 words 


came in as 2000 words when 


which is three 
That, how- 
ever, Was not compassion; it was what 
CP hopes was its good judgment. Look 
Bass’ Barnlund 
and Haiman’s Dynamics of Discussion 
(CP, June 1961, 6, 208f.) to see if you 
think CP's judgment was right. 


to only words, 


at Bernard review of 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of 

Science and Technology, a fifteen- 
volume affair of 9,576 pages, came out 
in 1960, and CP asked its expert on en- 
cyclopedias, John T. Metcalf, to take a 
look at it to see what it is like and 
whether McGraw-Hill had found out yet 
that psychology is both a science and a 
technology. Here is what Metcalf says 


The encyclopedia has an editorial advisory 
board of seven very distinguished sc ientists 
Its editorial staff has fifteen 
members, and there are also 64 consulting 
field covered. F. A 
Beach is the consulting editor for psychol- 


and engineers 
editors, one for each 


ogy. The coverage of psychology is limited 
by the plan of the encyclopedia as a whole 
Behavioral science as such is not included, 
but life science is. Hence only experimental 
and physiological psychology are considered 

The that 
over contributed 7,200 ar- 


encyclopedia’s 
2,100 


prelace states 
authors 
ticles. Some 69 articles primarily psycho- 
These were 
1969 
two 


logical in content were found 
written by 35 authors, all listed in the 
APA Directory 


pages in length and are in general of very 


The articles average 


good them, to mention 
V otivation, by P. T 
Young; Perception, by J. J 


A. Riggs; 


quality. Among 


only a few, are 
Gibson; Vi 


sion, by L and a group of ar- 
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F. A. Geldard 
These, and a number of the other articles, 


ticles on somesthesis, by 
are written in a clear, readable style. 

The reader will find in this encyclopedia 
a number of valuable articles in the bio- 
logical fields related to psychology. The 
narrow limits imposed upon psychology it- 
self are unfortunate. Indeed, it seems not 
to have been possible to stay within them, 
for nearly a quarter of the 69 articles are 
in the field of abnormal psychology. One 
misses, moreover, the clarifying effect of 
historical and biographical material. In 
short, we have here a group of excellent 
articles and a healthy emphasis on objec- 
tivity and exactness, but a coverage of psy- 
chology too narrow to be very much of an 
addition to the teaching resources of that 
subject. 


Book To CoME 


H. Pear, so long associated with 
e Manchester University but now 
Emeritus, is about to give the world The 
Moulding of Modern Man (Allen and 
Unwin, 216 pp., 21s.), a book that dis- 
cusses publicity and advertising, the ad- 
justment of motives by overt and covert 
means, subception, thought reform and 
brain-washing (but perhaps not all of 
education), loyalties as simple faiths 
and in conflict, how the culture influ- 
ences beliefs, tastes, and opinions, and 
prestige as a motivating force, including 
face-saving. Pear is talking to the intel- 
ligent public, but there is no reason why 
his professional colleagues should not 
also benefit from his competent cerebra- 
tion. Even the enthusiastically scientific 
determinists seem somehow to be both- 
ered when belief and attitude are rigidly 
chained to their causes. 
—E. G. B. 


And if you feel something new, whether 
thought or sentiment, awake in the root of 
your being, do not at all bring light or at- 
tention to bear on it quickly; protect the 
birth of the germ by forgetting it, sur- 
round it with peace, do not rob it of its 
darkness, allow it to shape itself and to 
grow, and do not noise your fortune 


abroad. Sacred work of nature, every con- 
ception should be enveloped in a triple 
veil of modesty, of silence, and of shadow. 

—H. F. Amtetr (1821-1888) 


The Current Rorschach Scene 


Nettie H. Ledwith 


A Rorschach Study of Child Development. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1960. Pp. x + 336. $6.50. 


Reviewed by BRUNO KLOPFER 


The author, Dr. Ledwith, until recently 
Chief Psychologist of the Pittsburgh 
Child Guidance Center, is now retired 
and spending time in following up a 
longitudinal study of her group of ‘chil- 
dren’ who are now in their twenty-first 
years. She has published Rorschach Re- 
sponses of Elementary School Children 
(Univ. Pittsburgh Press, 1959; CP, June 
1960, 5, 200f.). The reviewer, Dr. 
Klopfer, is Clinical Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. He is a Munich PhD 
who learned about Rorschach in Swits- 
erland from one of Rorschach’s disci- 
ples, and who came to America in 1934, 
learning English by teaching the Ror- 
schach techniques. His Introduction to 
Rorschach Technique (World Book Co., 
1961), a revision of his earlier book, will 
be published shortly. This volume is also 
going into Italian, Spanish, and Japa- 
nese. He has been editor of the Journal 
of Projective Techniques for twenty-five 
years now. 


_— Rorschach Study is a com- 
panion to Ledwith’s Rorschach Re- 
sponses of Elementary School Children 
(Univ. Pitsburgh Press, 1959; CP, June 
1960, 5, 200f.). This review was juxta- 
posed with a review of one of the books 
by Louise B. Ames, which, together 
with Florence Halpern’s A Clinical Ap- 
proach to Children’s Rorschach (New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1953), was 
one of the mainstays in the slowly 
growing literature for the use of Ror- 
schachs with children. 

Grune & Stratton have just announced 
a book of about 416 pages, edited by 
Albert I. Rabin and Mary R. Haworth, 
with a foreword by Samuel J. Beck, 
Projective Techniques with ‘Children, 
which promises to give this literature 


a fuller coverage. Chapters II-IV in my 
own Developments of the Rorschach 
Technique, II, dealing also with chil- 
dren, received in its extensive review 
in CP (Oct. 1957, 2, 253-255) only 
brief mention. 


ers ‘study’ intends to supple- 
ment the normative data in her former 
book with detailed longitudinal studies 
of eleven children from her sample. 
After a brief introduction of only 15 
pages and an equally short methodologi- 
cal summary of 36 pages, 280 pages are 
given to these eleven case studies. In 
each of these chapters the annual Ror- 
schach records from ages six to twelve 
are presented quite literally and are 
followed by blind interpretations lead- 
ing to a summary that sometimes fol- 
lows the youngster into his adolescence. 

Any associations of the word ‘study’ 
with efforts of validation or other nomo- 
thetic approaches would here be en- 
tirely misleading. In fact, one of the 
main values of Ledwith’s book is the 
frankly idiographic approach to her sub- 
jects, tinged, as it is, with a warm hu- 
manitarian feeling. For instance, it is in- 
teresting to watch the introduction of 
the children at the end of the first part 
on exactly two pages. Here is one of 
the superficially least appealing entries: 
Molly, a Negro child of very low intelli 
gence, is an amazing example of a person 
whose present contentment seems startling 
in the light of the many difficult barriers 
she must cross. 

Following Molly through the presenta- 
tion of her case, it is interesting for us 
to observe the effectiveness of the blind 
interpretation, then to see how in the 
final summary the psychiatrist is able 
to combine case history and Rorschach 
evidence to explain quite convincingly 
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the ‘blind’ spots in the blind interpreta- 
tions 

The statements of five of the Ror- 
schach interpreters about how they con- 
ceived their job would be the beginning 
of another ‘study’ parallel to the Sche- 
matic Apperception Test by Ed Shneid- 
man, but unfortunately this step was 
not taken up. Ledwith quite honestly 
admits the psychoanalytic bias of all 
her co-workers, but otherwise she leaves 
the reader to be impressed by the way 
they are doing it. (It seems that the 
interpreters knew which records were 
taken from the same child, but, accord- 
ing to the experience of this reviewer, 
this fad could have been easily estab- 
lished anyway.) 

The quantitative and qualitative ob- 
servations contained in Chapter XVII. 
Some Significant Aspects of Children’s 
Rorschachs, will certainly be very help- 
ful to the Rorschach worker. They are 
most carefully chosen. Their ‘phenome- 
nological’ character should have been 
more consciously stressed so as to em- 
phasize the fact that they are not meant 
to be a substitute for validation re- 
search. Normative data, as one of the 
reviewers has pointed out, are not the 
same as validating data 

Ledwith’s book keeps to a careful 
middle ground between the frankly clini- 
cal approach of Florence Halpern’s 
which dispenses with normative data, 
and the unfortunate attempt of Ames 
and her group to put data into a 
schematic validation procedure, which 
actually often thwarts the interpretative 
meaning of the record—as has been al- 
ready pointed out in my Vol. II, Chap- 
ter II of the Developments in the Ror- 
schach Techniques. 

The eleven case studies will be of in- 
valuable help to any school psychologist 
or to other workers trying to master the 
intricacies of the Rorschach technique 
with children. 


Almost every wise saying has an opposite 
one, no less wise, to balance it: so that a 
man rich in such lore, like Sancho Panza, 
can always find a venerable maxim to 
fortify the view he happens to be taking 


GrorGe SANTAYANA 


On Organizing 
Organizations 


Mason Haire (Ed.) 


Modern Organization Theory. (A 
symposium of the Foundation for 
Research on Human Behavior.) 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1959. Pp. x + 324. $7.75. 


Reviewed by Frep MASSARIK 


The editor, Dr. Haire, is Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley and also a research 
psychologist in that university’s Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations. Sometimes 
he pinch-hits for Douglas McGregor as 
CP's Consultant in the social psychol- 
ogy of industry. Sometimes he reviews 
for CP; see his review of Argyris’ Per- 
sonality and Organizations (Harper’s, 
1957; CP, June 1959, 4, 18-182). The 
reviewer, Dr. Massarik, is a member of 
the Human Relations Research Group 
of the Institute of Industrial Relations 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, an acting assistant professor in 
the UCLA Graduate School of Business 
Administration, and also Director of the 
Research Service Bureau of the Jewish 
Federation-Council of Greater Los An- 
geles. In training, subsequent activity, 
and aspiration he is a hybrid psycholo- 
Together with Robert 
Tannenbaum and Irving R. Wechsler, 
he will presently publish Leadership and 
Organization, a book that reports the 
work of the Human Relations Research 
Group. 


eyes compilation of symposia is a 
hazardous occupation. Too often, 
diffuse conception and poor editing re- 
strict the usefulness of the final product. 
It is, therefore, a pleasure to find a 
symposium that is carefully planned and 
skilfully edited. In Modern Organization 
Theory, the spoken word makes an im- 
portant, permanent contribution. 

In 1959, the Foundation of Research 
on Human Behavior at Ann Arbor. 
Michigan, sponsored a symposium on 
the topic of organization theory. The 
contributors ranged across the social and 


gist-sociologist 


behavioral sciences, including research- 
ers with basic training in psychology, 
sociology, mathematics, anthropology, 
management theory, and political sci- 
ence. Indeed, several of them are ‘hy- 
brids’ among disciplines. It is this di- 
versity, no doubt, that is largely re- 
sponsible for the vitality of the thought. 

Organization theory currently is the 
subject of exceptionally lively interest. 
Not only have somewhat older works 
such as E. W. Bakke’s Bonds of Or- 
ganization (1950) received renewed at- 
tention, but a variety of new investi- 
gations and theoretical statements have 
appeared in the last several years. Illus- 
trative are the truly original Organiza- 
tions (J. G. March and H. A. Simon, 
1958), the useful Understanding Organi- 
zational Behavior (C. Argyris, 1960); 
collections of writings such as Some 
Theories of Organization (A. H. Rubin- 
stein and C. J. Haberstroh, 1960), and 
more discursive interpretations such as 
The Great Organizers (E. Dale, 1960). 
Itself part of this wave of recent pub- 
lications, Modern Organization Theory 
has two significant aspects that make it 
particularly worth while for the reader 
seeking a glimpse of the field’s present 
major concerns. 


-_ let it be said that editor Mason 
Haire has done an outstanding job in 
his introductory chapter. The virtue of 
this chapter lies not only in providing 
a suitable framework for the volume. 
but in stating, succinctly and skilfully, 
some key issues in organization theory 
as a whole. Here appears a sensible 
consideration of the conflicts between 
the individual and organization—a topic 
which has not been distinguished in 
other writings for care and objectivity 
of treatment. (See for example the 
rather alarmist Organization Man of W. 
H. Whyte, Jr., and the not much more 
hopeful Personality and Organization of 
Chris Argyris, himself a contributor to 
the present volume.) Haire appropri- 
ately notes that while conflict between 
personal and organizational demands is 
pervasive, there need be no assumption 
that it is inevitably harmful. 

There is a brief but useful considera- 
tion of decision theory and its special 
relevance to organization theory. Haire 
suggests the different ways in which con- 
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cern with decisions permeates the analy- 
i For 
may 


sis of organizational functioning. 


instance, the study of decisions 
provide a separate area of empirical re- 
search, with the main focus the manner 
in which the 
other hand, the key emphasis may be 


decisions are made. On 
on the organization and on the norma- 
tive modes of decision making accord- 
ing to which the organization ‘ought’ to 
behave to maximize its long-term goals. 

The volume makes its second impor- 
tant contribution by providing a broad 
overview of the variety of approaches 
to organization theory and research pres- 
ently underway. The prevailing pattern 
includes an interesting mixture of well- 
investigation, as 
for instance work of E. Wight 
Bakke, and the motiva- 
tion-oriented approach of Rensis Likert. 


established avenues of 
the 


noted above, 


In addition, pioneering approaches make 
their appearance. They are exemplified 
by the rigorous quantitative analyses 
and model building of Anatol Rapoport 
and Jacob Marschak. 

All in all, this is a significant 
lection—one that provides a thorough 
‘feel’ of what is happening in the study 
of organization today. The emerging pic- 


col- 


ture manages simultaneously to be fa- 
miliar, novel, exciting, and incoherent, 
but—with all its unevenness—it pre- 
sents a view of a promising and _ pro- 
ductive area of 


sure that 


inquiry. We may be 
many of the ideas discussed 
will receive further experimental and 
theoretical attention, not only by psy- 
chologists, but also by other behavioral 
scientists with that 
occur as human beings join with one 


concerned events 


another in formal social groupings. 


The Intuition of Congeniality 


Ragnar Rommetveit 


Selectivity, Intuition and Halo Effects in Social Perception. Oslo: Oslo 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 173. N. kr. 15, 


Reviewed by RENATO TAGIURI 


The author, Rommetveit, is Professor 
of Psychology at the University of Oslo. 
He has been interested in social percep- 
tion for ten years and completed the 
experiments now reported partly at the 
University of Minnesota and partly in 
Norway. He is 
Norms 
1953; 


the author of Social 
Roles (Oslo 


Minnesota 


and 
Univ. 


Univ. 
Press 


Press, 
7955 
Ego i moderne psykologi (Oslo Univ. 
Press, 1958); and Action and Ideation 
(Munksgaard, in Copenhagen, 1960). 
The reviewer, Tagiuri, is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Social Science in Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School of Business 
Administration. He has a Harvard PhD 
of 1951 and has been working on topics 
related to social perception there ever 
with Bruner, All- 
port, Stouffer, Murray, and White. With 
J. S. Bruner he wrote the chapter on 
The Perception of 


since, in association 


Gardner 


Psychol- 


People in 
Lindzey’s Handbook of Social 


ogy (1949), and later with L. Petrullo 
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he edited 
terpersonal 


Person Perception and In- 
Behavior (Stanford Unii 
Press, 1958). He is now teaching in the 
Doctoral and Advanced Management 
Programs—which doubtless involve so- 


cial perception. 


M‘ of what is written in social 
psychology concerns ‘social per- 
ception’ directly or indirectly, but books 
that deal specifically with this topic are 
rare. Here, however, is an addition to 
this meager group, and a vigorous one. 
Just what social perception refers to is a 
matter of disagreement and discomfort. 
La connaissance d’autrui, a phrase not 
amenable to translation into English, de- 
well the sense in which Rom- 
metveit uses social perception and what 
his new book is about. 


scribes 


It is based on a series of studies on 


“selective” and “intuitive” social per- 


ception begun some ten years ago in 


Oslo 


received his 
training and doctorate in psychology. 
He developed the work further at the 
University of Minnesota during a visit- 


where Rommetveit 


ing professorship in 1956-57, and con- 
tinued it in Norway, where he is now 
Professor of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Oslo. 

The Oslo and Minnesota studies deal 
with a variety of aspects of social per- 
ception in instrumental settings, in situa- 

that is. the 7 


perception instrumental to 


tions, where 


processes ot 
social are 
performing another task. His major ex- 
perimental materials consist of a set of 
who are 


‘stimulus-persons’ systemati- 


cally distributed in a space of three 


covert variable attributes—/onesty, in- 
telligence, and looks. Th’s set of ‘per- 
sons’ is constructed by artificially com- 
bining photographs of young men and 
written accounts of behaviors. The sub- 
jects are given an ‘instrumental’ set by 
being asked to rank the ‘persons’ rep- 
resented by the stimulus materials in 
terms of their desirability as personal 


The ranking is carried out un- 


friends 
der a variety of experimental condi- 
tions. 

Most of the attention and empirical 
support is given to the hypothesis that, 
in imstrumental the 
the selective orientation to- 
ward an attribute Y, the 
be aware of the stimulus characteristics 
mediating information about the attri- 
bute Y. Thus, it turns out that subjects 
who, by their very arrangement of the 
stimulus-persons 


settings, stronger 
subject's 


less will he 


demonstrate a strong 
selective perceptual orientation toward 
the attribute Aonesty, when ranking the 
stimulus-person as personal friends (in- 
strumental setting), are not more likely 
than others to that 


based their preferences primarily upon 


claim they have 
the level of the Honesty of the stimulus- 
These 


could not recall the stimulus items upon 


person. subjects, for instance, 
which their discriminations were based. 
Nevertheless, when the subjects were 
explicitly requested to rank the stimu- 
lus-persons with respect to honesty, they 
could be shown to be highly shonesty- 
oriented and to recall a large number of 
honesty-items. 


es important conclusion the author 
draws from his empirical analysis is that 
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“intuition” appears to operate in social 
perception in “relaxed” instrumental set- 
tings, but seems to be easily disrupted 
by induced “problem-orientedness.” ‘I hus 
‘intuitive’ would 


processes seem to 


resistant to empirical analysis in the 
laboratory because they are so vulner- 
able to the very procedures used to 
study them. Rommetveit gives a care- 
ful tentative explanation of the ‘intui- 
tive’ process and the conditions under 
which it operates. His analysis of how 
we come to feel that we 


know a 


understand or 


person is a vigorous step to- 
ward dispelling the mystique that sur- 
rounds this remarkable act of ‘empathy’ 
or ‘intuition.’ 

Other hypotheses, and evidence on 
such processes as the halo effect and the 
relation of self-perception to perception 
are treated in the book, but 
cannot be discussed here 


| HE monograph is, unfortunately, awk 


ward to read, partly because the experi- 


of others 


mental procedures used are quite com- 


plicated, partly because of the formi- 


dable Brunswikian language, and partly 
because Rommetveit works with a highly 
complex theoretical framework. It is. 


however. a thoughtful vigorous 


work of many merits. By coupling thor- 
oughgoing 


theoretical analyses of the 


process of with in- 


genious and highly novel methodology, 


social perc eption 


the author manages to raise and render 
amenable to empirical exploration many 
matters usually neglected 

The emphasis on process rather than 
on veridical attainment is noteworthy; 
but, while the author examines process 
without becoming embroiled in the issue 
of ‘accuracy, he 


contributes an excel- 


lent discussion to it. Throughout the 


volume, he makes a major effort to 
show that, from certain points of view, 
physical and social perception can be 
treated as comparable. In fact, he is of 
the opinion that, instead of extending 
existing ‘laws’ of physical perception to 
the field of 
might 


perception of persons, it 
be more profitable to make a 
search for a 


“bold attempt at a com- 


mon denominator for all 


instances of 
perceptual learning.” 

While the work is clearly on social 
should interest a 


perception, it fairly 


wide audience. It contains many obser- 


vations of general relevance to percep- 
tion, learning, and cognitive processes. 
Unlike so much of the work in the area, 
it ranges the immedi- 
hlem at hand as an instance of 


wide and views 


bas » general process of perceptual 


learnins : ‘focussing’ on distal vari- 


Thus it remains in touch with 


traditional experimental psychology and 


ables. 


with the literature on ‘social perception’ 
while it goes on to raise some of the 
epistemological that are most 
often avoided in monographs reporting 
empirical studies. 


issues 


The Brain-Injured and the 
Retarded Child 


Richard S. Lewis, Alfred A. Strauss, and Laura E. Lehtinen 


The Other Child: The Brain-Injured Child. (2nd ed.) New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1960. Pp. xii + 148. $3.75. 


Stella Stillson Slaughter 


The Mentally Retarded Child and His Parent. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. Pp. xiv + 174. $3.75. 


Natalie Perry 


Teaching the Mentally Retarded Child. New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1960. Pp. xvi + 282. $6.00. 
Reviewed by 


Lewis is a newspaper writer for the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times and is presumbly re- 
sponsible for the easy English of the 
first book. Strauss is a neurologist who 
is one of the promoters of the concept 
of endogenous and mental 
deficiency and who has developed tech- 
niques for 


exogenous 


diagnosing teaching 
Lehtinen 
tech- 
niques, collaborates with him, and with 
him wrote Psychopathology and Educa- 
tion of the Brain-Injured Child im 1947 
Mrs. Slaughter teaches teachers of the 
mentally retarded and used to be Di- 
rector of the 


brain-injured children. Laura 


is a teacher who uses Strauss’ 


Division of Education of 
Exceptional Children in the Milwaukee 
State Teachers’ College. Natalie 
has been 


Perry 
teaching mentally retarded 
twenty years 
She used to be a School Coordinator of 
the Sunshine League in Buffalo. The re- 
viewer, William Sloan, is Superintendent 
of the Austin State School in Texas and 
also Editor of the American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency. He is a clinical psy- 
chologist 


children for more than 


who has worked exclusively 


WILLIAM 


SLOAN 


with the mentally retarded for more 
than 20 years. 


three volumes are the latest 


in a spate of entries in the field of 


mental retardation. The first two, like 
so many of the recent volumes, are ad- 
dressed to and the third to 
teachers. There have been about a half- 
dozen books in the former category pub- 


parents, 


lished in as many years. For another to 
justify publication it would have to have 
some special merit or unique material 
The Other Child does, however, seem 
to qualify on this count since it is ad- 
dressed primarily to parents who have 
a brain-injured child in the family. It is 
a second edition of a work which was 
published originally by the same authors 
in 1951. Dedicated to the late Dr. 
Strauss, whose pioneer work in this area 
forms the keystone of the material, the 
present edition is intended to be a more 
comprehensive presentation for parents 
and laymen. Lehtinen is well known as 
a teacher of the brain-injured, and Lewis 
is a newspaper man who has known the 
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experience of brain injury in his family. 
Presumably the book reflects the latter's 
skills for the style is readable, interest- 
ing, friendly, and the discussion is re- 
plete with illustrations of an anecdotal 
nature as well as analogies from current 
events. In spite of this easy style, sen- 
tences and paragraphs too technical for 
the average lay reader occasionally creep 
in. Consider, for example, the following: 
“We consider perception as a_ serial 
process, involving a complex system of 
integration between sense fields and past 
and present sensory impressions.” 

The principal difficulty found with the 
book was the problem of conceptualizing 
what the brain-injured or ‘Other Child’ 
really is. According to the authors, the 
brain-injured child is not 
mentally retarded or is he necessarily 
emotionally disturbed. The authors say 
that “not enough is known about the 
physiology of the brain to permit the 
‘otherness’ of the brain-injured child to 
be described in physiological terms.” 
The brain-injured child, then, can be 
known only through his behavior. His be- 
havior is described in terms of his diffi- 
culties in perception, conception (sic), 
communication, 


necessarily 


behavior (where 
behavior is manifested in his relation- 
ships to others). How these character- 
the difficulties found 
in the so-called mentally retarded who 
are not brain-injured is not too clear. 
Consider for a moment the concept of 
a mentally retarded child who is not 
brain-injured. To what, then, can one 
attribute the mental retardation? Even 
if a multi-gene determinant is involved, 
certainly the damage is to the ‘brain,’ 
albeit on a genetic basis. The authors. 
however, point out that the ‘Other 
Child’ has an impairment of environ- 
mental origin, and that he is the result 
of an ‘accident’ occurring in the pre- 
natal, natal, or postnatal period. It is 
still difficult to 


and 


istics differ from 


see how this concept 
differs from the general one of mental 
retardation. The authors seek to main- 
tain the identity of the brain-injured 
child, in spite of some recent experi- 
mental evidence which raises consider- 
able question as to differences in behav- 
ior characteristics of so-called ‘brain-in- 
jured’ and ‘nonbrain-injured.’ Curiously 
enough the authors, continuing the dis- 
tinction of the first 
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edition, 


cerebral-palsied children from the brain- 
injured group. The brain-injured are not 
necessarily the victims of a motor handi- 
cap of a gross nature, although they 
may show ‘clumsiness.’ All this is very 
confusing. 

Let us, however, consider the book as 
a contribution to the parents’ under- 
standing of children of this general 
type. If one disregards the notion of 
brain-injured or ‘Other Child’ and reads 
simply retarded child or nonretarded 
with neurological involvement 
which produces certain kinds of behav- 
ior, then the book is to have a 
good deal of value. It offers many prac- 
tical hints for the management and edu- 
cation of this large group of children. 
there sweeping 
generalizations, which are so qualified 
that the parents of a given child may 
find themselves confused. Nonetheless. 
useful readable book 
for parents who have hyper-active chil- 
dren. 


some 


seen 


Of course, are some 


we have here a 


An incidental bonus in the book is an 
excellent and understandable exposition 
of some elementary Gestalt psychology, 
although, strangely enough, the word 
Gestalt appears neither in the text nor 
the index. 

In general, then, this book may be 
said to have some value to parents, 
workers in guidance clinics. 
and to others who deal with disturbed 
children. There are in it many useful 
hints and explanations, although one 
must not look too soberly for exactitude 
or for scientific proof of the many as- 
sertions. 


teachers, 


‘in second book, by Slaughter, is a 
difficult book to review. An occasional 
grammatical lapse can be condoned. To 
the jaundiced editorial eye of the pres- 
ent reviewer, however, the ubiquity of 
split verbs, infinitives, participles, and 
generally poor grammar and sentence 
structure is distracting. Such poor style 
makes the reading so difficult as to draw 
the reader's away from the 
content. The language style, too, leaves 
much to be desired. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the following: “A child’s behavior 
cannot be well understood except in re- 
lation to his ability to understand, an 
ability in large measure dependent upon 
his inherent intelligence.” 


attention 


several doubtful 
ments are presented as factual. They oc- 
cur, for example, in relation to heredi- 
tary causes 


In addition, state- 


of mental deficiency (the 
author says “about one-half the cases’’) 
and to the efficacy of glutamic acid 
(‘stimulates and increases the attention 
span’). 

A chapter on the psychological ex- 
amination is presented in a rather naive 
way (e.g., “basic age”). Its value to the 
parent is surely doubtful. Other chap- 
ters deal with the usual run of topics in 
similar books but, regrettably, not as 
well. The reviewer can find little in this 
book to recommend it. 


4 = third book would be titled more 
appropriately “Teaching the Trainable 
Mentally Retarded Child.” This book is 
devoted entirely to the trainable child 
and makes little or no mention of other 
Written by a 
teacher, it is directed to teachers of 
the child and is, 
in the reviewer's opinion, an excellent 
piece of work. Although the author’s pri- 
mary audience is the teacher of the com- 
munity class for the trainable, her book 
would be 


levels of retardation. 


classes for trainable 


also excellent for teachers 


of trainable children in institutions as 
well. It is written in a manner that is 
easily understood and quite comprehen- 
sible for the classroom teacher. Intro- 
ductory chapters on the relationship of 
the teacher to the home and the school, 
as well as to the child, are realistic and 
down to earth. Discussion is practical 
and apparently the result of consider- 
able experience. The remainder of the 
book is mostly a ‘how-to’ manual. There 
are chapters on development of the 
child in a variety of areas, followed by 
valuable appendices. The chapters are 
specific and detailed. They outline pro- 
grams and activities in various areas of 
development and in several areas of ac- 
tivity. The background for each type of 
activity is discussed, together with a 
rationale for the program proposed. In 
the appendices can be found samples of 
various forms and schedules as well as 
list of materials and 
books which the classroom teacher would 
find useful. The bibliography is selected 
and uneven. In general the book can be 
recommended highly for the teacher of 
the trainable child. 
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McGRAW-HILL Books in Psychology: New and UPCOMING Y 


(_] VERBAL LEARNING AND VERBAL BEHAVIOR 


Edited by CHARLES N. An advanced work containing papers and discussions from a confer- 

COFER, New York University. ence on verbal learning and verbal behavior held in 1960, sponsored by 

Available in September, 1961. the Office of Naval Research and New York University. Outstanding 
contributors consider separate problem areas. Included are: J. Deese, 
A. E. Goss, W. A. Bousfield, W. A. Russell, C. E. Noble, L. Postman, 
B. J. Underwood, and others. 


[|] INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 
By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, This outstanding introductory text has been carefully revised. The 


ry University of Wisconsin. writing, new design, format and materials have been coordinated to 

760 pages, $7.50. make it more challenging and rigorous. The text, as before, is broad in 

coverage and organized to meet the needs of courses with varying 

hs emphasis. It covers the traditional topics of general psychology and 

tu individual differences, as well as the physiological, social, applied, and 
clinical areas. 


[|] READINGS FOR AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 


By RICHARD A. KING, A stimulating collection of supplementary readings especially pre- 
: University of North Carolina. pared to coordinate with the Morgan text, INTRODUCTION TO 
E Available in September, 1961. PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition. Each of the twenty chapters of this 
book contains from two to five articles with introductory material for 
each article. The articles have been selected for their historical im- 
portance, their ability to amplify points in the text, and their ability to 

provide an effective focus for discussion in the classroom. 


[_] THE ANALYSIS OF BEHAVIOR: A Program for Self-Instruction 


By JAMES G. HOLLAND and This volume is a teaching machine program covering the principles 

B. F. SKINNER, Harvard of the analysis of behavior. It is written for the beginning psychological 

University. Text edition, 400 level and covers simple operant conditioning, shaping or response dif- 

pages, $3.50. ferentiation, operant discrimination, schedules of reinforcement, clas- 
sical or Pavlovian conditioning, aversive control, and motivation and 
emotion as analyzed in this operant framework. A second major aim 
of this program is to provide a model for persons interested in pro- 
gramming other subject matters. 


[_] PSYCHOLOGY: A Study of a Science 


? Edited by SIGMUND KOCH, Stupy II. Empirical Substructure and Relations With Other Sciences. 
fi Duke University. Volume IV Votume IV. Biologically Oriented Fields: Their Place in Psychology 
ar available in November, 1961. and in Biological Science. 


This is the fourth volume in this vast inquiry into the status and tend- 
= ency of psychological science. Study II seeks an increased understand- 
a ing of the internal structure of psychological science, and its place in 
the matrix of scientific activity. This volume deals with the special 
biologically oriented fields. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Statistics’ Logic 


Lancelot Hogben 


Statistical Theory. New York: W. W. Norton, 1958. Pp. 510. $9.00. 


Reviewed by Gorpon M 


This volume of Lancelot Hogben’s has 
already been reviewed by S. S 
(CP, Sept. 1960, 5, 273 
urged that some more experienced statis- 


Stevens 
276), who 


tician than he undertake a second re- 
view. This is the second review. Hogben, 
Professor of Medical Statistics at the 
University of Birmingham, has already 
The 
Harrington, who is 


been introduced by Stevens. new 


reviewer 1s Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology at Coe 
College, He is a 
Electrical Engineering, and at Yale had 
almost become a Bachelor of Divinity 
when Hugh Hartshorne caught him and 
introduced him to theoretical psychol- 
ogy, while the Yale Child Study Center 
made learn about Freud, Gestalt 
Psychology, and Piaget. As an engineer 
he had taught mathematics. Now he 
met Mosteller, Wilks, Fisher, Cochrane, 
Hotelling, Tukey, and Rulon, and, after 
a try at practical psychology with the 
Connecticut State Board of Education, 
he settled teaching statistics at 
Wilmington College and then at Coe, 
with his course becoming ever more and 
more concerned with logic of science, 
methodology, and experimental design. 


Towa. Bachelor in 


him 


into 


hese flyleaf bears the inscription, An 
Examination of the Contemporary 
Crisis in Statistical Theory from a Be- 
haviorist Viewpoint. A review by S. S. 
Stevens of this work (CP, Sept. 1960, 
5, 273-276) and by K. V. Wilson of 
Schlaifer’s Probability and Statistics for 
Business Decisions (CP, 1961, 6, 229ff.) 
both have reflected this growing sense 
of concern about the credentials of sta- 


tistical methods. It is, however, the 


Hogben of free-flowing style and abil- 
ity to give phrases an unusual twist 
who brings vividly into focus the half 
hidden doubts of many statistical con- 
sumers. 
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For those psychologists for whom ¢, 
carried out on 


and U have been esoteric rituals 
insure 
print 

passage applicable respectively to 1945, 
1950, 1960—this is a 
of pungent incensed air exorcising the 
demon These psychologists 
will find in Hogben a kindred spirit who 
believes and argues persuasively that 


data to 
into the other-world of 


passage 
rites of 
1955 


. and breath 


statistics. 


science is advanced by sound experi- 
mentation and not by manipulation of 
those cabalistic symbols which currently 
seem to impress upon editors that the 
author is adequately sophisticated in his 
field. 

For those whose pulse quickens and 
whose eyes light up at the signs of im- 
pending battle, this is a book that should 
not be avoided. Here powerful and stra- 
tegically placed artillery bombard the 
entire statistical tradition with the cen- 
ter of fire on Karl Pearson and R. A 
Fisher. 

Still, a vitriolic attack and the rein- 
forcement of hidden doubts do not 
necessarily make a valuable book. This 
book is valuable. It traces the develop- 
ment of statistical theory from Pascal 
and Fermat to Neyman and Wald. I 
know of no comparable readily acces- 
sible source, and for this alone the book 
is well worth its price. 

The essential line of development is 
roughly: gambling and games of chance, 
theory of errors, regression and factor 
analysis, statistical physics and Mendel- 
ian theory, 
didactic 


statistical inference. For 


purposes there is a clear use 
of model problems. For example. the 
“umpire bonus model” considers A and 
who and their 
scores by adding to the results of their 
respective tosses the result obtained by 
umpire C with another die. This model 
with appropriate variations is used to 


toss dice arrive at 


reveal the essential characteristics of a 
multitude of 
and 


problems in correlation 


regression. Hogben’s presentation 


of factor analysis—single tactor, bitac- 
tor, multiple factor, and Hotelling com- 


ponents and 


is one of the simplest 
most lucid in the literature 


What 
Disregarding the points where there is 


of this author's central thesis? 


no controversy, his iconoclasm 
on the (1) 
sumptions underlie exploratory and de- 


centers 
following: indefensible as 
scriptive uses of multivariate analysis. 
the “the- 
ory of sampling distributions does not 


including factor analysis; (2) 
suffice to endorse a nonsubjective theory 
of test procedure or of interval estima- 
tion in situations which admit of re- 
course to randomizing devices” (p. 473); 
(3) “if it proves possible to rehabilitate 
statistical inference |, it can merely en- 
dorse assertions which encourage us to 
probe more deeply, and without reliance 
473): 
(4) “the claim of the statistician to pre- 


thereon, into nature's secrets” (p 


scribe the design of experiments” can- 
not be justified (p. 473). After examin- 
ing the arguments the thoughtful reader 
who is confident in his grasp of statis- 
tics will find himself converted, shaken 
or reassessing his own foundations 


are several major 


thought 


threads of 
the 


work. These are so skilfully intertwined 


which run through entire 
and the argument is so persuasive and 
often so right that it is easy to be swept 


along in a state of suspended criticism 


The first thread Hogben calls the 
“Forward Look” and the “Backward 
Look.” In less colorful terms, prob- 


ability has only a priori and not a pos- 
When 
a coin which has come up heads, it is 
meaningless to talk of the probability 
of this event 


terior! meaning we have tossed 


since heads has occurred 


and hence is a matter of certainty 
This, of course, is one of the key points 
on which various forms of covariance 
analysis have been criticized by others 
in the past. 

On first drafting this review I would 
have taken it for granted that most psy- 
chologists were sufficiently statistically 
sophisticated to realize that a priori 
logic requires a specification of signifi- 
cance levels in advance of the experi- 
ment. A review of a sample of papers 
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in Volume 58 of the Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology (1959), however. has 


disillusioned me on this point. At least 
internal evidence suggests that signifi- 
cance levels are frequently set after ana- 
lyzing the data and determining that 
they are reportable at the 1°%-level or 
the 5-level. Even for the cognoscenti 
the logic of the approach may not be 
fully evident. Schlaifer (1958), in a 
work which in many respects is highly 
critical of classical methods in  statis- 
tics. has pointed out the tendency to 
overlook the importance of risk of Type 
II error (accepting the tested usually 
null, hypothesis when it is not true) 
and the problem of balancing it against 
risk (significance level) of 7 ype I error 
(rejecting the tested hypothesis when it 
is true). (See Wilson’s review, loc. cit 
Hogben takes the bull by the horns 
and carries the a priori logic through to 
its full implications. The analysis is 
worth reading as a study in the mean- 
ing ol experimentation, quite independ- 
ently of the statistical questions in- 
volved. The essential point made is that 
the experimenter must specify in ad- 
vance and exhaustively all of the ad- 
missible prior hypotheses and all of the 


admissible statements related to these 


hypotheses which could be drawn from 
the results of the experiment. Such a 
proc edure requires an experiment to be 
so designed that results not ‘significant.’ 
in the commonly used sense of the 
word, convey as much meaning as a ‘sig- 
nificant’ finding. This principle has some 
very broad implications for experimen- 
tal design. One simple corollary is that 
the single experiment can be designed 
properly only if the experimenter can 
specify in advance the appropriate sam- 
ple size. In practice this requires the 
experimenter to be thoroughly convers- 
ant with his problem and with the char- 
acteristics of the data which could be 
obtained before an adequate experiment 


can be designed 


: is When one pulls on the other ma- 
jor threads that the structure of the 
fabric becomes clearly evident. Through- 
out the book there is a tacit assump- 
tion of causality. In particular there is 
the assumption that controlling vari- 
ables necessarily implies a causal rela- 
tionship, with the qualification, “if we 


are too fastidious to use a word so 
démodé, a consequential relationship” 
(p. 219). However this qualification 
seems more a matter of terminology 
than of concept. We might note in pass- 
ing that in this framework controlling 
variables takes on more than experi- 
mental meaning. The end of science is 
to control nature, i.e.. to control or to 
engineer behavior. At least for a good 
many of us, the causal assumption died 
with Hume’s A Treatise of Human Na- 
ture (1739). It is true that Hume re- 
mains controversial at this point but it 
is also true that the sciences in general 
make no appeal to causal notion. Al- 
most any introduction to the philoso- 
phy of science—for example, Cohen and 
Nagel (1934), make short shrift of 
causality. An example used by Hogben 
to defend causal notions contains all of 
the logical weaknesses usually cited in 
such texts. “Thus one cannot fill an in- 
jection syringe with adrenaline solution 
by raising the blood pressure of the pa- 
tient; but one can raise the blood pres- 
sure of the patient by injection of the 
contents of a syringe containing adren- 
aline in solution” (p. 225) 

Perhaps it is this firm belief in cau- 
sality or antecedent conditions which 
leads to the historical approach of this 
book. Repeatedly a prime critique of a 
statistical method is the observation that 
originally the method either was de- 
veloped on other assumptions or was 
based on faulty logic. For instance. the 
concept of the mean is questioned in an 
attack on l’homme moyen. It does not at 
all follow because Quetélet conceived of 
the ‘mean man’ that the modern con- 
cept of mean as a moment or as a 
parameter of a distribution function has 
the same implications. Nor does the 
early assumption of the universality of 
the normal curve in nature constitute 
the primary basis for the role of that 
distribution in contemporary statistical 
theory 

Hogben would lay the ghosts of a 
‘mystique’ of subjectivism by a purely 
objective approach. He quotes L. L. 
Thurstone as representing an extreme of 
mysticism: “A scientific law is not be 
thought of as having an independent 
existence which some scientist is fortu- 
nate to stumble on. A scientific law is 
not a part of nature. It is only a way 


the chief 
object of science is to minimalise men- 
tal effort 
ence that no scientific law can ever be 
proved to be right. It can only be shown 
to be plausible. The laws of science are 
not immutable. They are only human ef- 
forts towards parsimony in the compre- 


of comprehending nature 


it is in the nature of sci- 


hension of nature” (p. 257). Hence mys- 
ticism is subjectivism, and subjectivism, 
being any approach which places a sci- 
entific principle or law in the mind, is 
a construct-approach to science. Behav- 
iorism, on the other hand, is objectivism, 
which is any approach that places a sci- 
entific principle or law ‘out’ in the 
physical world. Objectivism is the dis- 
covering of the laws of nature. To 
many of us this point of view is not 
objective but the height of mysticism 
The assumption that scientific laws in- 
here in nature is a matter of faith and 
that is the definition of mysticism 
The “current crisis in statistics” re- 
solves itself into something much more 
basic—a conflict in fundamental philo- 
sophical premises. Its antecedents are 
Greek. However the connections are not 
immediately evident because they are 
matters of metaphysics. As an operating 
procedure, empiricism has won the bat- 
tle in science so that even a rational- 
istic philosophy has empirical overtones 
Similarly the sheer magnitude of the 
tasks of science has sufficiently re- 
stricted the scope of individual investi- 
gation to give all approaches a positiv- 
istic flavor 
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Most of the completely new leads are 
accidental discoveries made by men with 
the rare talent of noticing the totally un- 
expected. 

Hans Serve 
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Task Forces for Mental Health 


Reginald Robinson, David F. DeMarche, and Mildred K. Wagle 


Community Resources in Mental Health. (Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health, Monograph Series, No. 5.) New York: Basic Books, 


1960. Pp. xxvi + 435. $8.50. 


Richard J. Plunkett and John E. Gordon 


Epidemiology and Mental Illness. (Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health, Monograph Series, No. 6.) New York: Basic Books, 1960. 


Pp. xviii + 126. $2.75. 


Reviewed by SvEN LUNDSTEDT 


The five authors are properly identified 
by the reviewer in appropriate places in 
his review. The reviewer himself is Dr. 
Lundstedt, Assistant Director of the 
Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior in Ann Arbor, Michigan, an 
organization which seeks to enhance the 
development and application of social 
science to human behavior in industrial, 
He 
has a 1955 PhD from the University of 
Chicago and has been involved in sev- 
eral programs that are concerned with 
the mental health of communities, most 
recently with the one under the Harvard 
School of Public Health. 


business, and other organizations. 


oes companion volumes of the Joint 
Commission on Mental Health and 
Illness by task forces in other areas ex- 
amine in relative depth the key issues 
and problems that are associated with 
mental health and illness in American 
society. This fifth report, by Robinson, 
deMarche, and Wagle, surveys a wide 
range of program activities in order to 
link together several of these related 
threads. The reader will not find. here 
an analysis of underlying behavioral 
processes, but an over-all survey analy- 
sis of the complex interrelations be- 
tween different programs of social wel- 
fare, with suggestions about the manner 
in which these programs, directly and 
indirectly, affect the mental health of 
the individual. The report presents sta- 
tistical information about the extent of 
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involvement of these welfare programs 
in activities with mental 
health. The psychologist who comes to 
this book for a behavioral analysis of 


concerned 


these problems will be disappointed. 
What the reader gets is a critical over- 
view of an area of major national and 
international importance. 

The authors, while not psychologists, 
are psychologically and psychiatrically 
trained professional planners and ad- 
ministrators in the field of social wel- 
fare. Dr. Reginald Robinson is Execu- 
tive Director of the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth, and 
Director of the Project on Community 
Resources in Mental Health for the 
Joint Commission. Dr. David F. de- 
Marche is Director of Social Planning 
for the United Community Fund of San 
Francisco. Mildred Wagle is Coordina- 
tor of Field Services for the Child Wel- 
fare League of America. All of them 
bring to this report a wide perspective 
about the applied problems in social 
welfare and the relation of these prob- 
lems to mental health and illness. The 
ambitious objectives of this book shows 
that their task not easy. Even 
though the problems demarcated by 
them will need a more thorough and 
extensive study, their task is reason- 
ably well done in view of the short 
time allotted to the project. The cur- 
sory treatment of some of the subjects 
is understandable. 


was 


The intellectual flavor of the book is 


reflected in the questions it asks. Some 
of them are well answered, others less 
well—inadequacies due to the sheer vol- 
ume of material to be covered. For ex- 
ample: 


What nonpsychiatric professions, agencies, 
organizations, or kinds of individuals view 
themselves as playing a part in the local 
community in promoting mental health in 
some specific way, or in preventing mental 
illness, or in assisting troubled people to 
deal with emotional or behavioral prob- 
lems? How does each define its role in re- 
lation to mental health? Is the role in re 
lation to mental health a central and ma- 
jor function, or a peripheral one ? 


These illustrate questions asked, among 
others, to identify which community re- 
sources have a definite relationship to 
mental health. Others are: 


What agencies, organizations, and person 
nel actually are present in communities of 
different sizes, locations, and cultural and 
What 


tions of community resources seem to work 


economic characteristics ? combina- 
best in towns of different sizes and charac- 


teristics ? 


y answer these and other questions 
the authors attempt to identify and de- 
such for 
mental health as public health services, 


scribe community resources 
social welfare services, public assistance 
in connection with the courts, schools, 
recreation and group work, family case- 
work agencies, community mental health 
clinics, planning, coordinating and financ- 
ing agencies like mental health associa- 
tions. Coverage is wide, informative, and 
helpful in pinpointing institutionalized 
social systems in which the several help- 
ing professions are able to contribute 
a variety of services related to mental 
health. 

The number of community resources 
in 3103 counties in the United States 
were also surveyed, field studies cen- 
tered on interviews were carried out in 
15 selected counties to provide addi- 
tional quantitative data about the sup- 
ply of services. Health officers, teachers, 
agency executives, clergy, police, physi- 
cians, psychologists, social workers, and 
still others were interviewed. The ques- 
tions asked were: 


What major factors in the socio-economic 
setting may be favorable for mental health, 
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and what special hazards may be present ? 
What are the strengths and weaknesses of 
each of the services in their roles as help- 
ing agents? What patterns or configura 
tions of service are lending themselves best 
to programs in support of mental health? 


The findings reported are valuable indi- 
cators of need and trends which can 
serve as criteria for social planning. 

It is difficult to evaluate precisely the 
assets and over-all limitations of this 
report as a definitive statement, because 
it is the only one of its kind now avail- 
able. The book, in a sense, becomes the 
standard, for lack of a competitor. Al- 
most all of the information reported in 
it will in some way be useful in mental 
health as factual reference material to 
the specialist. 

The message of this book justifies 
some alarm, for it reveals serious gaps 
in our present knowledge of how to use 
effectively the several types of commu- 
nity resources in programs to control 
mental illness. It also suggests the ex- 
tent to which mental illness as a patho- 
genic process reaches into all walks of 
life. To the degree that this report as- 
sists in bringing the helping professions 
closer together to cooperate in reducing 
the present impact of mental illness on 
society, and in increasing positive health, 
it will more than justify the labors which 
created it. 


"hen sixth task-force report introduces 
the reader to the study of mental illness 
broadly based, as contrasted with the 
narrow way in which this area has been 
characterized by earlier research. Both 
the authors are physicians. Dr. Richard 
Plunkett, a psychiatrist, is Associate 
Director of the Joint Commission and 
Secretary of the Council on Mental 
Health of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Dr. John E. Gordon is Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Epidemiology at the 
Harvard School of Public Health. 

Until recently the individual patient 
has been the main focus of attention. 
Emphasis upon single cases is a_per- 
vasive tradition enhanced by a social 
structure in which patient care is dis- 
pensed almost entirely through the re- 
lationship between a single practitioner 
and a single patient. This emphasis has 
deep historical roots which are main- 
tained by age-old patterns of medi- 


cal practice. Consequently, the concept 
of preventing illness by arresting the 
spread of disease in groups and popu- 
lations and by the use of therapeutic 
intervention, direct or indirect, in the 
groups or populations, is a recent de- 
velopment growing out of the discov- 
eries about the causes and control of 
communicable diseases during the last 
two hundred and fifty years. Similar at- 
tention has now been directed to the 
problems of controlling chronic diseases, 
but progress is slow, in part because the 
methodological techniques in use are still 
largely those borrowed from the control 
of communicable disease. The students 
of mental health and illness are faced 
with the problem of the growing obsoles- 
cence of many inherited methods and 
lack of more up-to-date methods which 
can meet the challenges posed by the 
unique character of mental illness as a 
disease entity. It is to the problems as- 
sociated with the unique characteristics 
of epidemiologic research on mental ill- 
ness that these authors address them- 
selves. 

This book is short compared with the 
others in this series. Its purpose is to 
discuss the limitations of current scien- 
tific knowledge about mental disease 
and to show how these limitations have 
distorted the results of various attempts 
to study its effects in populations. This 
however, less than ade- 
quately realized. The main contours of 
the book are outlined by nine chapters 
which deal with epidemiologic method, 
problems of definition and diagnosis, 


objective is, 


causal factors in mental illness, the 
communicability of mental disturbance, 
primary and secondary sources of data 
and attendant problems, the controlled 
field study, and a look to the future. 
The writing style, which is simple and 
direct, makes the book easy to read. 


‘te discussion is not a definitive, or 
even adequate, analysis of epidemiology 
and mental health. The lack of scope 
and depth in parts of the report may 
even encourage the view that all there 
is to the business of epidemiology and 
mental health is what is contained within 
these pages. Those who look to this re- 
port for authoritative guidance should 
be disappointed. 

Epidemiological concepts are reflected 


in the ruminations of the early Greeks 
who tried to relate the rise and fall of 
certain illnesses to seasons of the year 
as well as in Snow’s famous discovery 
in 1854 that a cholera epidemic in Lon- 
don could be systematically traced to a 
public watering place. The history of 
these ideas reveals a varied growth and 
development. This report leaves out so 
much of the background of epidemiol- 
ogy and provides so little historical con- 
tinuity that the understanding of con- 
temporary problems becomes difficult. 


= sparingly are theory and method 
described. Epidemiology needs theory 
to develop cause-and-effect explanations 
for empirical findings, as well as to build 
its formal constructs. The problems of 
classification, of the validation of con- 
structs, and of the reliability of data 
are only briefly described. The relative 
stability and value of higher-order gen- 
eralizations, as affected by unreliable 
constructs, are not analyzed sufficiently. 
A more detailed discussion of the tech- 
nical problems which exist in using sec 
ondary sources of data, like hospital 
records and practitioner records, would 
have been helpful to the inquiring 
reader. 

Studies of actual populations and 
groups—the primary sources—are also 
discussed, and their importance in ar- 
riving at stable findings. Survey research 
methods, so widely used in epidemiologi- 
cal studies, are frequently mentioned, 
but the analyses of their use is too 
limited and nothing at all is said about 
how other related survey methods could 
possibly contribute to new research. All 
of the eleven studies cited as illustra- 
tions of the type of survey research 
that uses interviewer methods and sam- 
pling techniques to study mental illness 
in populations, share common method- 
ological problems with related fields in 
which this set of techniques is used. 

The eleven studies cited are also not 
representative of the full range of epi- 
demiological research on mental illness, 
for only studies in the United States 
are cited. Why could not some of the 
studies in England, Sweden, and other 
European countries be included in the 
bibliography, and why not Leighton’s 
Sterling County study, the now ongoing 
study by Columbia University at Wash- 
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ington Heights, and the work of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health? 

A book that reports major activities 
in a special field should have an eye to 
the future. The book is short-sighted. 
It makes no 
theoretical, methodological, and empiri- 
cal advances which can be expected in 


substantive mention of 


the future, or the possible significant 
break-throughs which may possibly come. 
Epidemiology is undergoing constant re- 
finement as a scientific tool. It has a 
future. 

Nevertheless this book should be read 
for its over-all introductory value. It is 
correct as far as it goes. Its limitations 
are largely due to omissions and lack of 
scope. Many new terms and concepts 
which will 
chologists in the clinical field.-The read- 
er’s reward will be a compact cognitive 


are described interest psy- 


map of some aspects of epidemiology 
and mental health. 


Postgraduate 
Living 
Clark Tibbitts (Ed.) 
Handbook of Social Gerontology: 
Societal Aspects of Aging. Chi- 


cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1960. Pp. xx + 770. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Ropert S. WALDROP 


The editor, Dr. Tibbitts, is Chief of 
Program Planning in the Special Staff 


on Aging in the U. S. Department of 


Health, Education, and Welfare, a unit 
with which he has been connected since 


1949. He is really the gerontologist par 
excellence, having been Director of the 
University of Michigan’s Institute for 
Human Adjustment from 1938 to 1949, 
and for twenty-five connected 
with all sorts of and 
geriatric activity in the United States 
and abroad. He is the author of some 
books in this field and, with Wilma 
Donahue, the editor of many more: 


years 
gerontological 


Planning in the Older Years (1950), 
Growing in the Older Years (1951), 
Aging in the Modern World (1957), 
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Aging in Today’s Society (1960), and 
still others. The reviewer, Dr. Waldrop, 
Director of the 
Counseling Staff of the Veterans Ad- 


has been Vocational 
ministration in Washington since 1952. 
He is a Michigan PhD in psychology 
who taught for a few years at Vander- 
bilt University. He is now associated 
with the Federal Council on Aging and 
last January participated in the White 


House Conference on Aging. 


-_——s handbook (1) provides a com- 
prehensive digest of the latest data 
on the sociological factors of aging, (2) 
supplies and interprets survey data and 
factual the 
cietal factors, and (3) presents and de- 


information regarding so- 
scribes a wide variety of groupings of 
older people and of the environment in 
which the groupings occur. As stated in 
the preface, this is ‘a first attempt to 
identify and structure a new field ot re- 
search and learning—social gerontology.” 


As such it is a collection of nineteen 
critical digests, each dealing with a dif- 
ferent topic, but over all reflecting the 
the 


field. It is ‘‘addressed primarily to re- 


broad scope and ramifications of 
search workers, teachers, and graduate 
students. . . . It with 
problems, and programs as 
such.” The editor and his collaborators 


does not deal 


policies, 


have achieved their aim magnificently. 

The volume with its two companions, 
Handbook on Aging and the Individual: 
and Biological Aspects, 
and Aging in Western Societies: A Sur- 


Psychological 


vey of Social Gerontology, forms a tril- 
ogy in the field of aging. It begins with 
the establishment of a committee in the 
Gerontological Society “to consider the 
pressing question of how to increase the 
number of university and college teach- 
ers equipped to train others in the psy- 
chological and social aspects of aging.” 
The work of the committee resulted, 
through a grant from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, in the ulti- 
mate establishment of an inter-Univer- 
sity Council in Gerontology. 
Through the collaborative efforts of the 
staffs of the sixteen 


Social 


member universi- 
ties of this Council and aided by further 
support of the National Institutes of 
Health, these three basic reference works 
were produced. Each in its own area 
provides a comprehensive base that will 


enrich future research and practice in 
many disciplines. 

The handbook under review is really 
more of a library of the sociology of 
aging than a single volume on the so- 
cial aspects of the aging. It is certainly 
no apercu. The comprehensiveness and 
thoroughness of this digest will impress 
any perceptive reader and will over- 
whelm the more casual. What is really 
a basic reference work in sociology also 


serves admirably as a stimulating frame 


of reference for the psychologist. The 
reader will be repeatedly reminded that 
it is against the environmental back- 


ground of where and how the aging per- 
son lives that the experimental, social, 
clinical, industrial and counseling psy- 
chologists will find the validity for their 
researches. 


= are several sections of the 


book which 
interest 


cover areas of particular 


and significance to psycholo- 


gists. Among those warranting special 


comment are: The Changing Demo- 


graphic Profile, Aging in Preindustrial 
Societies, Changing Status, Roles and 
Relationships, and Retirement: — the 


Emerging Social Pattern and the Uses 
of Leisure. 

The psychologist concerned with any 
aspect of the total development of the 
human being will certainly find signifi- 
cant implications in the chapter on The 
Demographic Profile. 
the reader is challenged to puzzle out 


Changing There 
the psychological implications of such 
the 
tribution of declining mortality at 1950 


questions as What would be con- 
mortality levels? and the same question 
for the 1900 The 
vious answer for the practicing psy- 


is asked levels. ob- 
chologist is that there are more people 
in a more complex society, resulting in 
the need for more psychological serv- 
ices. The implications are not, however. 
limited just to an increase in numbers 
The that 


overlooked is that the psychologist can 


subtlety may so easily be 
really no longer effectively deal with 
specific problems of adjustment as of 
a particular age. For example, voca- 
tional choice in college has implications 
for ultimate retirement which cannot be 
wholly ignored if the full responsibility 
to the client is to be discharged. 

Other demographic factors of psycho- 


| 
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logical significance are immigration, emi- 
gration, change in the proportion of 
middle-aged to older persons, changes 
in the age-sex composition of the older 
population, urban-rural and urban-sub- 
urban changes and differences, and geo- 
graphical area differences. Psychologists 
in practice are more or less aware of 
these factors and their importance, but 
those principally in research do not seem 
to have been so alert to a consideration 
of them 

The excellent and complete treatment 
of Aging in Preindustrial Societies sug- 
gests much pioneer work yet to be done 
by psychologists. The bibliography of 
this chapter is especially worth noting. 
This fine treatment from the sociologi- 
cal and cultural-anthropological point of 
view emphasizes the absence in the psy- 
chological literature of concern for the 
significant psychological factors opera- 
tive in these cultures or of their import 
for our present industrial society. With 
the present developments in preindus- 
trial Africa and the interest of the 
study of the 

industrializa- 
tion takes on even greater meaning 

In discussing Changing Status, Roles, 
and Relationships, the author provides 
a revision of 


American Government, 


psychological factors of 


Linton’s classification of 
status and roles which would serve as 
a fruitful frame of reference for psy- 
chological research in this area of hu- 
man behavior. This reviewer perceives 
these areas as most neglected in discus- 
sions of policy and program in the ma- 
jor Federal Agencies and in developing 
legislation. The beginnings made by An- 
derson, Frenkel-Bruns- 
wick, and many others do not yet seem 


Lorge, Henry, 
to have affected the planners in indus- 
try or government. The sociological fac- 
tors of roles, 


status, and relationships 


are becoming increasingly 

this advance 
seem to occur equally for the psychol- 
logical factors. For example, there is a 


meaningful 


and clear, but does not 


plethora of evidence that older people, 
whether single or married, prefer to live 
independently, but there are few sound 
data to supply the basically psychologi- 
cal answer of why this is so. 

One of the most perceptive and com- 
prehensive chapters in the book is that 
The Social 
Pattern. It is written from the point of 


on Retirement: Emerging 


Ciark Trspitts 


view of both psychology and sociology 
The psychologist, regardless of his par- 
ticular interest, will find this chapter 
provocative reading. Almost every divi- 
sional heading and subheading suggests 
areas for investigation. 
For example, granting that involuntary 
retirement may be an affront to the in- 
dividual psychologically, what has psy- 
chology to offer by way of evaluating 


psychological 


readiness for retirement? Or of develop- 
ing acceptance of whether 
ignoring 
how the state of retirement is reached, 


retirement 
voluntary or otherwise? Or, 


what has it to say about motivational 
factors? about capacities for retraining? 
about perceptual factors? 

Many similar questions could be asked 
with reference to the stimulating pres- 
entation of The Uses of Leisure Time. 
Here again. one finds an arid area in 
psychological research upon aging. The 
answers to these and many other criti- 
cal sociological and medical questions 
must come from sound systematic psy- 
chological study still to be undertaken 

The net impact of reading and com- 
paring this Handbook with its com- 
on the Psychological and Bio- 
logical Aspects is twofold. First, many 
of the important problems in aging are 


panion 


basically psychological. Second, there are 
yet a great many areas of aging unex- 
plored or only partially studied by psy- 
chologists. Along with new frontiers for 
psychologists in management, in auto- 
mation, and in educational methods, the 
psychological problems of the older per- 
son clamor for attention. 


Sex: the Cultural 
Pejorative 


Eberhard Kronhausen and Phyllis 
Kronhausen 


Pornography and the Law: The 
Psychology of Erotic Realism 
and Pornography. New York: 
Ballentine Books, 1959. Pp. 317. 


$.75. 


Reviewed by ALVIN SCODEL 


The authors, the Kronhausens, are a 
husband-and-wife team who have been 
working together for more than a dozen 
years and who are now engaged in psy- 
choanalytic practice and marriage coun- 
seling in La Jolla, California. They are 
also authors of Sex Histories of Ameri- 

Men (Ballantine, 
recently been reviewed in 
CP (July, 1961, 6, 249f.). The reviewer, 
Dr. Scodel, is Profe ssor of Psychology 
at the Ohio State University and Di- 
rector of its Psychological Clinic. He 
has a ten-year-old PhD from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley and 
has been at his present institution ever 
s.nce. He is interested in sex, games, 
and decisions, is middle-of-the road on 
science and humanism, and is thus prop- 
erly, he suggests, a clinical psychologist 
and entitled to discuss so contradictory 
a concept as pornography. 


can College 
which has 


1960). 


YEVERAL earlier reviews of the Kron- 
7 hausens’ book, though generally 
laudatory, have suggested that its read- 
ers—allegedly in the interest of enlight- 
enment—are searching for 
rather than The criticism, 
if such it is, may be correct, but it is 
hardly the fault of the authors who 
could easily be accused of a latent Puri- 
tanism if any squeamishness in docu- 
mentation marred their polemic. 


titillation 
instruction 


One of the book’s concerns is a classi- 
fication of erotic literature into erotic 
realism and ‘hardcore obscenity,’ and 
selections from both kinds are copious. 
(It is noteworthy that the word ob- 
scenity is almost never employed by the 
authors without quotes, and one guesses 
that they are disinclined to regard any 
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sexual expression as offensive.) Erotic 
realism, as exemplified by such books 
as D. H. Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover and Edmund Wilson’s Memoirs 
of Hecate mental 
health because it affords access to an 
important aspect of reality. ‘Obscenity,’ 
to adhere to the authors’ usage, is, by 
contrast, wholly oblivious of the real 
world by virtue of its complete depend- 


County, promotes 


ence on fantasy. It is, at worst, innocu- 
ous, since no evidence exists that its 
expression in literature leads to crimi- 
nality and it is, at best, rewarding to 
society by providing a safety valve in 
fantasy for the sexually disturbed. If 
its expression is esthetically trivial, the 
fault can be laid at the door of an 
overly self-righteous and censorious so- 
ciety which frequently drives honest ex- 
pressions of eroticism underground. 

To one untutored in the law, the au- 
thors’ critique of the Supreme Court’s 
position on ‘obscenity’ is altogether con- 
vincing. Our highest court invokes the 
judgment of the average person apply- 
ing contemporary community standards, 
but the enormous variability in the 
sexual standards and behavior of Ameri- 
cans—Kinsey’s data are relied on heav- 
ily—make such a criterion an absolute 
fiction. Moreover, the laws governing 
‘obscenity’ are administered by people 
who come from the most sexually re- 
pressed segment of our society, thereby 
exacerbating the discrepancy between 
officially sanctioned attitudes and _pri- 
vate behavior. 


= ethic that emerges from this ex- 
position is clearly on the side of more 
sexual freedom in life as well as in art. 
It is, in fact, tempting to call it a Beat- 
nik ethic without any pejorative impli- 
cations; inasmuch as one of the authors’ 
literary heroes is Henry Miller and they 
evaluate Samuel Pepys as a ‘square’ 
with moral courage, the label may not 
be inappropriate. Basically, the position 
derives from the belief that “attempts 
at social control of an instinctual force 
which has as strong a basis in biology 
as the sex drive must be in keeping with 
the realities of human nature if they are 
not to be harmful to the development of 
the individual and the progress of so- 
ciety.” 

Nevertheless some puzzling elements 
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creep into the argument since the psy- 
choanalytic tradition in general and 
Freud in particular are used as authori- 
ties to buttress this claim. Now it is 
true that Freud deplored the tendency 
of contemporary respectable society to 
live beyond its psychological means and 
in the later Freud there is also some 
willingness to see sexuality as resistant 
to the increasing encroachments of mass 
society. To present Freud, however, as 
the great liberator of the body and its 
pleasures is to submit the Freudian dia- 
lectic to a profound disservice. It was 
precisely because of his commitment 
to a belief in the biological urgency 
of sexual (and aggressive) drives that 
Freud, on balance, was very much on 
the side of cultural repression. His ethic 
may have been formed reluctantly but, 
in view of the insoluble antithesis he 
posed between man and society, it could 
hardly have been otherwise. There is no 
way in which this admirer of monolithic 
exemplars of instinctual renunciation— 
his adulation of Moses provides the best 
illustration—can be viewed as a ceéle- 
brant of the senses. Indeed, the psycho- 
analytic canon has always joined with 
bourgeois prudence in matters of sexu- 
ality unless one is willing to include the 
relatively neglected heresies of such men 
as Wilhelm Reich and Otto Rank. As 
the Kronhausens would have it, D. H. 
Lawrence, who disliked psychoanalysis 
because it intellectualized sexuality and 
adopted a ‘scientific’ attitude toward 
bodily functions, becomes a partner with 
Freud in the same moral crusade. 

What is also questionable is that con- 
siderable potential influence in reconcil- 
ing the emotional with the purely physi- 
cal aspects of love is attributed to erotic 
realism in literature. Many people would 
be happier in a world in which litera- 
ture had such a pronounced influence 
on behavior, but, to cite the authors 
themselves in reference to their disap- 
proval of legal action against ‘obscenity,’ 
the argument necessitates a naive belief 
in the potency of the written word. 

In general, the authors’ forthright and 
morally committed position evokes a 
sympathetic response, but the case for 
sexual permissiveness on principles of 
mental hygiene that are purportedly de- 
rived from psychoanalysis is unconvinc- 
ing. As Eric Larrabee has recently said, 


some curbs on desires serve to reassure 
us that we still have desires. 


Wise, but Parochial 


James Drever et al. 


Sourcebook in Psychology: A 
Course of Selected Readings by 
Authorities. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1960. Pp. xxiv 
+ 335. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Rosert B. MacLrop 


The editor is James Drever, Professor 
of Psychology at the University of 
Edinburgh ever since his father, with 
the same name and the same position, 
died. He is the Editor of the British 
Journal of Psychology and has pub- 
lished many articles. The reviewer, Rob- 
ert MacLeod, is Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Cornell University since 1948. 
For many years he was at Swarthmore 
and then more briefly at McGill. He is 
a Canadian and studied in Germany 
and he is interested in the problems of 
perception, language, thinking, and so- 
cial psychology, as well as the history 
of psychology. 


of required readings for the 
general student is always interest- 
ing. It usually includes some items that 
one has forgotten about or that are no 
longer accessible, but it is also some- 
thing like a TAT. One peers at the 
table of contents and tries to discern 
through it someone else’s conception of 
what is really important. Usually one is 
disappointed. Source books are often 
potboilers, and the editors of source 
books are not always men of erudition. 
It is consequently refreshing to encoun- 
ter a source book edited by a scholarly 
man, and especially a scholarly man 
who represents a_ tradition 
different 


somewhat 
America’s. What does 
James Drever of Edinburgh want his 
studenis to read? 

First, though, a word about the Drev- 
ers. There are two of them, father and 
son, and both have been professors at 
the University of Eqinburgh. This is 
confusing, and it is still more confus- 
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ing when we find in both the character- 
istic Scottish combination of academic 
devotion and hard-headed practicality. 
It is the younger Drever we are talking 
about. What does he think his students 
should know? 

I have two impressions. The first can 
be passed over lightly. Almost two-thirds 
of the items are British and the only 
non-English items are those readily 
available in translation. One can forgive 
this. The current American anthologies 
are even more parochial. My second im- 
pression, and this is more interesting. is 
that Drever seems to be committed to 
a thoroughly Darwinian-Galtonian con- 
ception of man. He has an excerpt from 
Darwin, others from Spencer and James. 
none from Galton, but fully two-thirds 
of the chapters are concerned with indi- 
vidual differences and their assessment 
A good half of the book leads us into 
the applied fields. Nothing from Gestalt 
theory, except a good but second-hand 
clip from Flugel; nothing from psycho- 
logical phenomenology; nothing from re- 
cent developments in psychophysiology 

De gustibus. One does not con- 
demn, because one understands the prob- 
lems of an editor. Yet I wonder whether 
these are the things that Drever really 
wants his students to read. I think it 
fine that they know Bain, Clifford 
Haeckel, and even such youngsters as 
E. G. Boring and Sir Cyril Burt, but 
should a beginner in psychology not 
know of people like Binet, Janet. 
Michotte, and Piaget? Freud and Jung 
are included, of course, and even 
Kretschmer, tucked in with a bunch of 
industrialists; but where are the other 
Germans, and the Russians? Surely an 
Edinburgh hologist should know 
something about Wundt, Brentano, and 
Pavlov. 

But I like this book. It is so much 
better than any other psychological an- 
thology I have seen that I recommend 
it wholeheartedly. 


Writing is the only form of expression 
that becomes increasingly painful and diffi- 
cult the more one knows about it, 

—KENNETH Roperts 


Hostility and 
Maturity 


Leon J. Saul 


Emotional Maturity: The Devel- 
opment and Dynamics of Per- 
sonality. (2nd ed.) Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott, 1960. Pp. xxii 4 
393. $6.50. 


Reviewed by PHILLIPS 


The author, Dr. Saul, is Professor of 
Psychiatry in the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s School of Medicine and Chief 
of the Section of Preventive Psychi- 
atry there. He has been President of 
the Philadelphia Psychoanalytic Society 
since 1946. He is also the author of the 
first edition of this book (1947), Bases 
of Human Behavior (Lippincott, 1951), 
The Hostile Mind (Random House, 
1956), and Technic and Practice of Psy- 
choanalysis (Lippincott, 1958). The re- 
viewer, Dr. Phillips, is a Chicago PhD, 
who is Director of Psychological Re- 
search at the Worcester State Hospital 
and a member of the Executive Board 
of Directors of the Institute of Hu- 
man Development at Clark University. 
He has been concerned for the past 
twelve years with the problems of per- 
sonal maturation and the social adapta- 
tions of the individual. This past year 
he has been Visiting Professor of Ameri- 
can Studies at Bar Ilan University at 
Ramat Gan, Israel. 


the title. emotional maturity 
is not the major topic of. discus- 
sion of this book. Maturity and the re- 
lated concept of healthy personality are 
treated only briefly in 14 pages devoted 
to these topics. The major portion of 
this book reviews the development of 
personality from a psychodynamic point 
of view and shows how personality 
breaks down in the neurotic disorders. 

The author emphasizes two major 
mechanisms as determinants of the di- 
rection taken by the emerging person- 
ality. They are early dependency rela- 
tions and hostile reactions. He stresses 
the pervasive influence of early family 
relations on the subsequent patterns of 


adult behavior. In particular, he cen- 
ters discussion on the creation of par- 
ticular areas of sensitivity and ‘vul- 
nerability’ as etiological in psychiatric 
breakdown, giving but minor considera- 
tion to structural concepts and the 
genesis of the organization of person- 
ality. Similarly, he finds little space for 
those changes in personality structure 
that occur with the onset of neurosis or 
psychosis. 

Dr. Saul is in the ranks of those dis- 
sidents from classic Freudian theory who 
disapprove its predominant commitment 
to sensual body experiences as the de- 
terminants of the development of per- 
sonality. He gives greater weight to 
early interpersonal relationships, as seen 
in the infant-mother or child-father 
transactions. He sees the thwartings of 
childhood, such as separation from the 
mother, as the substrate on which the 
neurotic reactions of adulthood occur. 

For the author, human nature is in- 
herently good, warped only by the hos- 
tility-breeding trauma of early life. 
These frustrations, Saul believes, lead 
to the social disorganization, turmoil, 
and war which mark the world of to- 
day. Good upbringing by mature, well- 
intentioned parents could avoid these 
traumata in the developing years of 
their children and could thus, in turn, 
bring to humanity peace and to human 
experience a new dimension of richness. 
In such an era of the good will of one 
man for another, the problems of pov- 
erty and prejudice would cease to be 
anchored in hate and would disappear 
from the human scene. 

These are ends devoutly to be hoped 
for. This reviewer doubts, however, that 
the historian, the political economist, 
the’ anthropologist, or the sociologist 
would share the author's belief that the 
ills of the world stem so exclusively 
from individual hostilities rooted in 
thwarting early family experiences. Were 
earlier generations so much more ma- 
ture than that of today’s parents? Has 
our immaturity led to a loosening of 
family ties and a consequent though 
subtle rejection of our children, so that 
we have here an explanation of increas- 
ing social ills? Does such a change ex- 
plain the dramatic increases in suicide 
and delinquency which have spread 
through Western culture? With 
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creased economic security and well-be- 
ing, have we loosed in each person de- 
structive that find expression 
against both our children and ourselves? 


forces 


This is what Dr. Saul seems to imply. 
Other writers have emphasized a_ lost 
and the 
value of the individual in a machine so- 


sense of purpose declining 
ciety as explanations for the virus of 
social disorganization which increasingly 
seems to be spreading in Western so- 
ciety. These alternatives to his position 
Thus 
there appears in his book a certain one- 
dimensionality: the major thesis of this 
book is that the adequate psychological 


are not considered by Dr. Saul 


upbringing of children, having a signifi- 
cance beyond the children’s individual 
destinies, have 
quences for the fate of civilization itself. 


in spite of this re- 


current theme, the greater portion of 


comes also to conse- 


the book deals with two areas of more 
conventional concern for the psychoana- 
lytically disposed writer: the develop- 
ment of personality and its consequences 
for adult behavior patterns. The author 
presents his material thorough case his- 
tories. The cases are stripped down to 
those which 
parellel in behavioral or emotional re- 
actions between childhood and the adult 
years. They provide realistic and dra- 


essentials demonstrate a 


matic illustrations of psychic woes and 
have a sense of immediacy and innate 
human interest. This style of presenta- 
tion is appropriate and effective for 
conveying the system of psychodynamic 
concepts put forward by Dr. Saul. 
Nevertheless, these case reports have 
a touch of the trivial as explanations 
for neurotic Saul does not 
come to grips with the problem of how 
psychodynamic factors maintain their 
viability over time. He does not con- 
sider how personality organization be- 


acts. Dr. 


comes modified by experience nor how 
social interactions are transformed into 
structural patterns. He 
gives only the briefest mention to even 
such entrenched 
structs as the 


psychological 
psychoanalytic con- 
defense. 
The flavor of this book is reminiscent 
of psychoanalytic writings of the 1930s 
and early 1940s. The case formulations 
are similar to those found in Love 
Against Hate and Man Against Him- 


mechanism of 


self, written by Karl Menninger about 
1940, there is 
given to structural and psychoeconomic 
factors than is to be found in Fenichel’s 


and less consideration 


Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis of 
1945. 


This book should provide, however. 
an adequate introductory exposition of 


human motives. It should be useful as 


a supplementary text in undergraduate 
courses in personality or abnormal psy- 
chology. It should appeal, in particular, 
to a lay audience and to individuals in 
those professions which come into oc- 
casional contact with people in psychi- 
difficulties. Thus it can provide 
worthwhile reading for students in psy- 


atric 


chiatric nursing, police officers, lawyers, 
ministers, and the like. 


Himself the BatHer BatHes 


Allen Wheelis 


The Seeker: A Novel. New York: Random House, 1960. Pp. 242. $3.95. 


Reviewed by FRANK 


The author, Allen Wheelis, is a psycho- 
analyst in San Francisco who interests 
himself in the more fundamental prob- 
lems of personality and here in fic- 
tional form deals for a second time with 
the human need for personal identity. 
He is perhaps best known to CP read- 
ers for R. W. White’s review of his The 
Quest for Identity (Norton, 1958; CP. 
1959, 4, 167f.). The reviewer, 
Frank Barron, should be well known to 
He is Director of 
the Creative Writing Project at the In- 
stitute of Personality Assessment and 
Research at the Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley. Recently he reviewed 
Kubie’s Neurotic Distortion 
of the Creative Process (Univ. Kansas 
Press, 1958; CP, May 1960, 5, 170f.). 
This last vear he has been Visiting Lec- 
turer on Clinical Psychology at Har- 
vard University. 


June 


CP's readers by now. 


University of 


Lawrence 


‘““QHoULD I identify myself with the 

life process? Or shouldn't I?” The 
“seeker” in this novel is a pushed-to- 
the-wall psychoanalyst. thinly disguised 
as the author, who in monolithic self- 
concern does deep asking himself some 
such question in suchlike language, 
haunted all the time by the knowledge 
that the world runs onward and his 
body ruinward without pausing for his 
answer. The last page of the book finds 
him in twilight sadness, tinged with a 
bookkeeperish self-satisfaction, putting 


BARRON 


the question to himself yet once again 
as he composes some possibly final lines 
before being wheeled off to surgery for 
removal of as much as possible of a 
rapidly spreading carcinoma. There is a 
hint that the 


Yes. But we'll never know, even if there 


answer is getting to be 
is a sequel. And even if the answer is 
No, would that be Yes? Well, wouldn't 
it? It is said that Gertrude Stein in her 
last moments, rousing to a final instant 
asked 
feverishly of Alice sitting by her bed- 
side, “Alice, Alice, what is the answer?” 
To which Alice, straightman to the end, 
replied, “Gertrude, there is no answer.” 


of consciousness out of a coma 


Then Gertrude . “Well, then, what 
was the question?’ Hence to death 
Yeats has it that “mirror on mirror 
mirrored is all the show.” Who seeks 


for meaning, all these say, pursues a 


dream of a dream of a and so on 
until all images vanish into spreading, 
fading reflection of themselves. 

with these 
meeting ambiguity with am- 
biguity. The novel is divided into three 
parts: The Nihilist, The Narcissist, The 
Sojourner. It begins with a poignant de- 


he Seeker shadow boxes 


problems, 


scription of a moment in which meaning- 
lessness is vividly felt “an incident 
of squirrels” in a bleak early win- 
ter landscape, a first snow on the ground. 
against the gray sky the arms of leafless 


trees, and the squirrels scurrying about 
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on the snow, gathering food for the 
winter that the day signals. “I suddenly 
realized that meaning had gone out of 
my life”... this the announcement 
Then, a struggle with the life that was; 
the heart is dead, a change of heart is 
impossible, change the sky at least 
so, the nihilist smashes the pattern of 
daily existence, ruins the house. He 
leaves wife and children, breaks with 
his mentor, and rejects psychoanalysis 
as a remedy for a malaise which he af- 
firms as existential (i.e.. a matter of 
acute sensibility to a fundamental cos- 
mic absurdity rather than an outcome 
of his individual life. partly his par- 
ticular lot and partly produced by his 
own action and within his own power 
to change). He turns the world this way 
and that, looking for a meaning which 
will justify his continuing to exist. and 
he finds nothing 

So, the Nihilist. But things are not all 
that bad. There are appetites, and there 
is pleasure: in power, exhibition, food 
and drink, women, money, irony. He 
plays a trick, an elaborate trick upon 
his profession by making a good thing 
of extra-special honesty. He sets him- 
self to write papers setting forth “hon- 
estly and sensitively” the real position 
of the psychoanalyst the quest for 
The reader of Wheelis 
at this point in the narrative is not 


identity, etc., ete 


much better off than a psychologist lis- 
tening to Festinger describing one of 
his equally elaborate con-game_ experi- 
ments; is he telling us the truth now 
this once, or is this an experiment? Is 
“the seeker” seeking, is he leveling with 
us right now in telling us that the “quest 
for identity” was a matter of skin, find- 
ing a good beach on which to sun one- 
self? Or is he simply tantalizing us, 
knotting a subtle knot which we shall 
try to unravel only to find ourselves 
tied into it? Can Narcissus make con- 
fession? “I must confess that I was in 
love with myself then”—can there be 
such a confession? The questions are 
compounded 

Finally, the Sojourner. Mine host the 
world. Let us take stock. Give real love 
a chance. One is not getting any younger. 
The seeker finds himself now in a sham- 
bles of his own making. His wife dies, 
possibly a suicide; his children are 
deeply unhappy, his professed work a 


mockery, his real work languishing. But 
then, gradually, unexpectedly, in sub- 
dued light, love enters. He finds him- 
self caring for a gentle girl who comes 
to work in his laboratory. She is hurt, 
has been unhappy. They find one an- 
other, they care unselfishly. She is preg- 
nant with his child. With her he makes 
a new home—but in the midst of the be- 
ginning of happiness and new meaning, 
death enters premature claim. He has 
cancer. In half-shadows the book ends. 
Hope is interrupted. life hasn't for- 
given, but perhaps this after all is all 
there can be of reconciliation. New life 
is coming. Old life is going. The mean- 
ing of it all is ineluctable, the search is 
endless 


ee last bit of counterpart is man- 


aged with rather a heavy hand, and the 
novelist’s art fails him at one or two 
other places in the story as well: chietly 
in his portrayal of the psychoanalyst’s 
first wife. who never does seem alive 
and in his description of the “real 
work,” which never makes much sense 
The Sojourner sounds at times like an 
aging graduate student in psychology 
who has passed his preliminary quali- 
fyings a few years back, but cannot 
seem to get to work on his thesis. In- 
deed, I was reminded of Sean O’Casey’s 
description in Jrishfailen, Fare Thee 
Well of the fussy portrait painter for 
whom he once sat. and who kept get- 
ting the brush almost to the canvas but 
then always paused to take one more 
look. With O’Casey one might well feel 
like exclaiming, “Chance a stroke, man 
chance a stroke.” The weakness of the 
Sojourner is that he seems not so much 
in search of cosmic meaning as given 
over to endless cosmical fuss-budgetry: 
at times he seems much less a hero of 
the spirit than a self-centered bore 
Even so, there is something to be 
said for the book. Its insistent ques- 
tioning of the meaning of existence and 
its confrontation of the problem of hu- 
man consciousness in the face of cer- 
tain death is at the heart of the artistic 
endeavor—for why else is there art? 
The book is brave in intention, even 


though to this reader it fell short of 


being convincing or stirring. 


Identity and 
Reality 


Bruno Bettelheim 


The Informed Heart: Autonomy 
ina Mass Age. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1960. Pp. x + 309. $5.00. 


Reviewed by HELEN MERRELL LynpD 


The author, Bettelheim, is now head of 
the Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School 
and Professor of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, both at the University of Chi- 
cago. He was born in Vienna in 1903 
and practiced psychoanalysis there until 
World War II. He spent a year in con- 
centration camps at Dachau and Buchen- 
wald. See his report on individual and 
mass behavior in extreme situations in 
the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology (1943, 48, 417-452). More 
recently he is the author of several 
other books, including Truants from 
Life (Free Press, 1955; CP. Mar. 1956, 
1, 72f.). The reviewer, Mrs. Lynd, is 
Professor of Social Philosophy at Sarah 
Lawrence College. With her husband 
She ts author of Middletown (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1929) and Middletown in Tran- 
sition (Harcourt, Brace, 1937), and re- 
cently by herself of On Shame and the 
Search for Identity (Harcourt, Brace, 
1958; CP. Apr. 1959, 4, 114f.) 


importance of Dr. Bettelheim’s 
new book extends beyond the am- 
plification of his earlier observations on 
the destruction and the maintenance of 
personal identity in Nazi concentration 
camps, and even beyond the wider pur- 
pose of this study: to see how man’s 
direction of himself and discovery of 
meaning in life can transcend alienation 
in technological mass society. 

When Dr. Bettelheim began his year 
at Dachau and Buchenwald, he had re- 
solved the question Does a good society 
do more to create good men or good 
men to create a good society? in favor 
of emphasis on good (or well-inte- 
grated) men; “it was to psychoanalysis 
that I turned more hopefully than to 
political reform.” 
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MEDICAL HISTORICAL STUDIES 
ON 


MEDIEVAL JEWISH MEDICAL WORKS 
In Preparation 
Vol. Il—Source Material 


Ibn Sina (Avicenna) 


“ON SEXUAL MATTERS” 


(being a translation of Chapter XX, Book Ill of the famous 
“Canon of Medicine” 


Vol. MAIMONIDES 


“ON THE EXPLANATION OF FITS” 


(Manic-Depressive Behavior and its Therapy) 


Translated from the Arabic with an Introduction 
and Commentary 


Price $10 each volume 


The following catalogs are available ($1 fee): 
1. Psychiatry, Psychology, Sexology, Medical History 


2. Various subjects at reduced prices 


Rambash Publishing Company 
Box 1162, G.P.O. 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Reality as experienced in concentra- 
tion camps brought about a re-evalua- 
tion of psychoanalysis: actions show 
more of the ‘true’ self than do uncon- 
scious motives; persons who according 
to analytic theory should have stood up 
best showed poor behavior and those 
whom analysis would have pronounced 
weak or neurotic showed greatest 
strength; psychoanalysis is itself, as 
William Sargant has also pointed out, 
“a powerfully conditioning social situa- 
tion,” for it tends to distort reality out- 
side its own special environment; psy- 
choanalysis does not investigate what 
makes goodness or greatness in men. 
Bettelheim compares the well-adjusted 
“good” prisoners to practitioners and 
patients “perfectly adjusted to the 
world of psychoanalysis where reality 
counts for little” but not to the “real” 
world. 

Such comments on analysis he hedges 
by the phrase “psychoanalytic theory as 
I understood it then.” This suggests 
that further understanding, or modifica- 
tions of the theory itself (such as Erik- 
son’s or Hartmann’s), might alter these 
appraisals. Still these implications dan- 
gle. The inadequacies of analysis are set 
forth in much greater detail than its 
possible uses. 

If psychoanalysis does not aid sur- 
vival of identity in extreme situations, 
to what can we look? The mass of de- 
tailed observations on the camps brings 
us once again face to face with the facts 
of the Nazi terror, with the knowledge 
—hard to hold in focus—that human 
beings can perpetrate such horrors. They 
remind us that the question is not why 
the majority succumbed but how any 
personal ‘autonomy’ endured. 

In addition to attempting to remain 
physically alive under scarcely imagin- 
able bodily torments, the prisoner in the 
Nazi camps had the task of keeping 
psychologically alive under the system- 
atic efforts to destroy his identity and 
to reduce him to an unthinking animal. 
(One recalls the account of the making 
of an officer in Stauffer’s The American 
Soldier: the candidate is “subjected to 
a nearly catastrophic experience, which 
breaks down to a large extent his previ- 
ous personality organization.”’) Certain 
protective devices such as developing 
fantasies of unreality, blotting out one’s 
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past life, and adapting to all require- 
ments might prolong physical survival 
while furthering the breakdown of per- 
sonality. In the final stage of complete 
loss of identity, prisoners took over the 
standards of the SS men and became 
oppressors of other prisoners. 

If he resisted the environment at 
every point, a prisoner was killed. If 
he adjusted wholly to the environment, 
he was psychologically dead. To keep 
himself informed of how he felt, what- 
ever agony this entailed, was, Dr. Bet- 
telheim believes, his only chance of sus- 
taining identity. This keeping alive of 
awareness was more possible for those 
to whom imprisonment did not come as 
a complete surprise, whose religious be- 
liefs or historical and political inter- 


pretations included the possibility of in- 
justice and anguish, and who thus could 
find some continuity between what they 
had previously thought and done and 
what had now overtaken them. They did 
not confuse themselves with the ques- 
tion How could this have happened to 
Me? or take on anonymous and collec- 
tive guilt. 


ssi views of Dr. Bettelheim’s 
will arouse controversy. He believes that 
the relations between the Jews and the 
SS men were exacerbated by the fact 
that each group responded, not to actual 
individuals, but to stereotypes of the 
other group, and that each group pro- 
jected its own ambivalences and anxie- 
ties onto the other. He believes, fur- 


I venture to assert that the feelings one has when the beautiful symbolism of the infinitesimal calculus first gets a meaning, or when 
the delicate analysis of Fourier has been mastered, or while one follows Clerk Maxwell or Thomson into the strange world of elec- 


ther, that the destruction of the Jews 
would have been at least in part avoid- 
able if they had been willing earlier to 
change their habitual ways of life and 
if they had actively resisted persecution. 
However we may appraise such spe- 
cific judgments, this book confronts us 
with some of the profound questions of 
human existence: What is the relation 
between the ‘reality’ of mental states 
upon which Freud insists and the ‘re- 
ality’ of action and environment which 
Bettelheim has found does more to 
shape personality? Can we _ reconcile 
Nothing human is alien to me and / 
will fight this evil with my whole life? 
Can there be effective nonviolent resist- 
ance to violence? Should the Jews have 
gone singing into the gas chambers? 


tricity, now growing so rapidly in form and being, or can almost feel with Stokes the pulsations of light that gives nature to our 
eves, or track with Clausius the courses 
them 
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Industrial Psychophysiology 
from Just East of West 


Zoran Bujas, with the collaboration of Boris Petz 


Osnove Psthofiziologija Rada |Foundations of the Psychophysiology of 
Human Work]. Zagreb: Institute for Industrial Hygiene, Yugoslav Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, 1959. Pp. 420. 


Reviewed by Joser BrozEK and ANDJELKO KRKovi 


The author, Bujas, is Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Zagreb in 
Yugoslavia, and his collaborator, Petz, 
is a research scientist there. The review 
identifies them more fully. The senior 
reviewer, BrozZek, is Professor of Psy- 
chology at Lehigh University and CP's 
special Consultant on Slavic books. In 
1953 he was a research worker in Zagreb 
at the Institute of Industrial Hygiene of 
the Yugoslav National Academy of Sc:- 
ences. He was there again in 1958 co- 
operating in field work concerned with 
factors potentially involved in the de- 
velopment of atherosclerosis and coro- 
nary heart disease. The junior reviewer, 
Krkovié, is a teaching assistant in psy- 
chology at Zagreb and on the edge of 
becoming docent. This past year he has 
been working on sleep, fatigue, and 
Bioelectrical Research 
Laboratory of Lehigh University’s De- 
partment of Psychology. 


recovery in the 


— to 1945 in Yugoslavia the in- 
terest in industrial psychology was 
very limited and research sporadic. In 
Croatia the principal sign of life in ap- 
plied psychology was the Center for 
Occupational Guidance in Zagreb. The 
application of scientific psychology in 


industry was, however, greatly intensi- 
fied after the Second World War, when 
a determined effort was being exerted to 
industrialize a country which until that 
time had been primarily agricultural. 
The process of industrialization brought 
with it innumerable human _ problems, 
unavoidably associated with the trans- 
formation of peasants into industrial 
workers. In order to train psychologists 
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for service in industry, courses in indus- 
trial psychology were introduced at the 
universities of Zagreb Bel- 
grade (Serbia), and Lublana (Slovenia). 


(Croatia ) 


Dr. Bujas is professor of psychology 
and head of the Institute of Psychology 
at the University of Zagreb. Dr. Petz 
is teaching industrial psychology in the 
same institution. 

In Croatia, research in industrial psy- 
chology was significantly furthered by 
the founding in 1948 of the Division of 
Psychophysiology of Work in the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Hygiene, established 
in the framework of the Yugoslav Acad- 
emy of Sciences and Arts and later in- 
corporated into the Institute of Medical 
Research. The senior author has been 
serving as the chief of this division, and 
the junior author as research scientist, 
in addition to their responsibilities at 
the University of Zagreb. Dr. Petz con- 
tributed approximately three of the ten 
chapters in the book under review 

It is of interest to compare this book 
with three recent American textbooks of 
industrial psychology (T. W. Harell. 
1958; J. Tiffin and E. J. McCormick. 
1960; and B. von Haller Gilmer, 1961) 
in regard to the content and the relative 
amounts of space devoted to particular 
topics. Bujas’ discussion of the physio- 
logical aspects of human work takes up 
about 5% of the total pages; this topic 
is not considered in the three American 
textbooks. Bujas devotes about twice as 
much space to some of the general 
factors affecting performance capacity 
(such as physical environment, fatigue 
and recovery, age) as Tiffin and Gilmer. 


Close to 15% of the space is given to 


human engineering. This subject, taught 
in the USA in 
their own 


separate courses with 
dealt with 


at all by the American authors being 


textbooks, is not 


considered here, or it is mentioned only 
briefly; in Tiffin it occupies about 4° 
of the text. Psychometrics takes up 
about one quarter of the book. In this 
Bujas is close to Harell. Gilmer devotes 
less (about 15%) 
Tiffin 
) 


space than 


much 


Bujas, 


about twice as (close to 
as Bujas to this type of prob- 
lems. Like Tiffin, though in somewhat 
greater space (10% of the total), Bujas 
presents the statistical methods in the 
appendix. 

author's 


The intellec- 


tual debts can be assessed quantitatively 


acknowledged 


by counting the publications to which 
he makes reference and from which he 
takes over illustrative materials. With a 
total V = 200, Anglo-American sources 
account for 68°. German for 9¢ 


French for 7°, miscellaneous Western- 
European for 6°, Russian for less than 
2. The remaining 8° are references 
to Yugoslav sources, usually the work of 
the senior author and his collaborators. 

Strangely enough we have to go to 
Bujas, not to textbooks (for 
which psychometrics is terra prohibita), 
for a sample of the test of spatial rela- 
tions developed sometime in the 1920s 


by the Russian psychologist Dunaevskii 


on contribution of the investigative 


labors of the author and his students is 


Soviet 


as large as or larger than we are likely 
find in introductory textbooks. These 
autochthonous contributions concern, in 
particular, Bujas’ theory of abilities, 
the effects of the knowledge of results 
on learning by competing teams, and 
the impact of heightened motivation on 
changes in work capacity. 
Additional home-grown data are con- 
cerned with cardiovascular changes in 
physical work and recovery, the positive 
effect of the intensity of effort during 
the warm-up period on the level of out- 
put during the subsequent work period, 
the negative effect of changing instruc- 
tion in the course of a simple percep- 
tual task, the small but positive effect 
of washing the face with cold water or 
of hyperventilation on endurance in sub- 
sequent static work, the rate of recovery 


following static work of different  in- 
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tensity, output curves in prolonged in- 
tellective work and the frequency of 
‘blocking,’ and the high rate of indus- 
trial accidents on Mondays. 

The title of the book was chosen to 
underscore the author's endeavor to 
marry the psychological and the physio- 
logical branch of the study of human 
factors in industry. In a way, the aim 
could have been achieved by a title 
such as “Physiology and Psychology of 
Work,” which would represent satisfac- 
torily the fact that a section on the 
physiological aspects of 


human work 


(cardiovascular and respiratory func- 
tions, temperature regulation, excretion, 
and energy metabolism) precedes the 
presentation of the more psychological 
topics. 

Such a parallelism would, however 
miss a deeper sense in which the author 
strives to achieve a psychoneural or, 
more broadly,  psychophysiological 
aspiration reflected in the 


physiological interpretation of such facts 


union, an 


as the increased level of output in physi- 
work brief 
initial period of intensive effort. The 
authors form the hypothesis that the 


cal (static) following a 


effect is due to a rapid mobilization of 
physiological mechanisms which enable 
the organism to adapt to the heightened 
demand for expenditure of energy and 
make the work during the subsequent 
period of activity biologically more eco- 
nomical 

The reader who can pierce the lin- 
guistic barrier should be impressed by 
the fact that the authors, in their 
studies on the impact of the intensity 
of motivation on work efficiency, have 
measured the 


energy expenditure in 


physical work—again of the static type, 
which may not be as suitable for ener- 
getic studies as the dynamic physical 
work. The efficiency was measured in 
terms of oxygen consumption in the 
presence of a 
load. conditions of 
motivation not 


work 
heightened 
only did the subjects 
show greater endurance but the oxygen 


constant external 


Under 


consumption per unit of time was lower, 
ie., the work efficiency was higher. The 
authors conclude that the “sthenic af- 
fects” in highly motivated subjects are 
effective not (we would add “primarily” 


or “only”) by repressing or delaying 
the feeling of fatigue but by making 


the work factually, physiologically more 
economical. This interesting idea calls 
for verification and additional experi- 
mental analysis. 


In regard to the selection and treat- 
ment of the subject matter, Bujas’ opus 
compares favorably with the contempo- 
rary American textbooks. Since in 1960 


1961 there have been some 500 first- 
year students at the University of 
Zagreb alone, students who selected 


psychology as their major subject, the 
textbook is assured of ample reader- 
ship. Many a user will share the re- 
viewers’ distress at the lack of a name 
index and, more importantly, a subject 
index 


‘Towards a Science of Politics 


Seymour Martin Lipset 


Political Man: The Social Bases of Politics. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 


day, 1960. Pp. 432. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Paut W. MAssinc 


The author, Dr. Lipset, is Professor of 
Sociology at the University of California 
at Berkeley and has been this past year 
Visiting Ford Research 
Political Science at Yale University 
Among books he has 

Agrarian Socialism (Univ. Calif 
1950), with M. A. Trow and J. S 
Coleman, Union Democracy (Free Press, 
1956), and with R. Bendix, Social Mo- 
bility in Industrial Society (Univ. 
Press, 1959; CP. Nov. 
He is one of the 


Professor of 
other written 


Pre 53. 


Calif 
1959, 4, 362f.) 
younger generation of 
American sociologists, interested in po- 
litical sociology and 
upon to 


freque ntly called 
serve foundations or govern- 
ment in affairs of international coopera- 
tion. The reviewer, Dr. Massing, is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Sociology at Rutgers, 
the State University. He is the author 
of Rehearsal for Destruction: a Study 
of Political Anti-Semitism in Imperial 
Germany (Harper, 1948). Just now he 
is working on an analysis of his home 
town in Germany during and after the 


Nazi period. 


R* ENT writings in American sociol- 
ogy reflect an interest 
in a field which in Europe had an early 
and strong attraction for social 
tists. While much of this older work, 
highly speculative in nature and global 
in its approach, has not stood the test 
of time and critical reappraisal, its 
writers did stake out an area which is 
today referred to as political sociology 


increasing 


scien- 


or the sociology of politics. The reluc- 
tance of American sociologists to enter 
this field may have been due to charac- 
teristics of both American society and 
American sociology. The stability of the 


political system could be taken for 
granted while other aspects of social 
life urgently called for investigation. 


The nonpolitical bent was probably re- 
inforced by the concern of modern so- 
ciology to be recognized as a science, a 
concern which favored concentration on 
methodology and on short and middle- 
range theories 


amenable to empirical! 


verification. The complex relations be- 
tween political and other social institu- 
tions, the main focus of political sociol- 
ogy, were not inviting. 

The American sociologists who lately 
have turned toward the analysis of po- 
litical phenomena share certain charac- 
teristics. They come equipped with a 


thorough knowledge of 


empirical re- 
search, are conscious of the crucial im- 
portance of political processes, and have 
a critical respect for the theoretical 
heritage left by the earlier writers in 
the field. In the work of Seymour Mar- 
tin Lipset these characteristics are pro- 
nounced. 

After four major publications and 
many articles, Lipset, Professor of So- 
ciology at the University of California 
at Berkeley, and currently Visiting Ford 
Research Professor of Political Science 
at Yale, presents a collection of essays, 
most of them previously published but 
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now brought up to date, enriched by a 
comprehensive annotated bibliography, 
and partly rewritten in the interest of 
conceptual unity. The grandeur of the 
book's main title, Political Man, would 
certainly arouse the same criticism that 
met the ‘Kinsey Reports’ were it not 
for the qualifying subtitle, The Social 
Bases of Politics, or, as the jacket puts 
it, Where, How and Why Democracy 
Works in the Modern World. What 
Lipset actually deals with is the demo- 
cratic order in Western societies. Within 
this more limited scope he addresses 
himself to a wide range of topics: eco- 
nomic, social, and political requirements 
of democracy; the psychology of social 
classes; voting behavior; the role of the 
American intellectual; the political proc- 
ess in trade unions, etc. The analysis 
makes use of findings from other social 
sciences and is presented with the ease 
of competence, interspersed with bril- 
liantly formulated observations. 

The integration of interdisciplinary 
data within the chapters, however, does 
not alter the fact that the book re- 
mains essentially a collection of essays. 
It does not offer, nor pretend to offer, 
a general theory of political behavior. 
The selection of topics, therefore, has 
an element of arbitrariness, and the 
reader, impressed by the author’s im- 
agination, knowledge, and skill in what 
he says, is at times frustrated by what 
he does not say. 


| es for instance, to validate the 
hypothesis that economic development 
is a major prerequisite of democracy 
in the industrial age, groups the po- 
litical systems of European and Latin 
American countries according to type of 
government, ranging from “stable de- 
mocracies” to “stable dictatorships.” 
Adapting the method of multivariate 
analysis, he determines for each type 
the level of economic development by 
means of a series of indices and arrives 
at consistent statistical relationships. 
The ‘stable democracies” score high- 
est on indices of wealth, education, 
industrialization, and urbanization; the 
“stable dictatorships” rank lowest. As 
usual in statistical correlations, there are 
some deviant cases. If they happen to 
be major nations—France and Germany 
—one may wonder how helpful it is to 
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dismiss them as exceptions, as hindered 
on their road toward a stable democracy 
by “a series of adverse historical events.” 
Here the analysis neglects the dynamics 
within countries and thereby the ques- 
tion of undemocratic potential in highly 
industrialized systems. Had Lipset com- 
pared a country’s economic situation 
over time, the disparate nature of his 
indices of economic development would 
have become apparent. Education, which 
he considers the strategic indicator, is a 
relatively stable attribute, while the in- 
dices of wealth fluctuate with changes 
in the functioning of the economic sys- 
tem. And economic discontent, breeding 
ground of undemocratic behavior, oper- 
ates not only between social classes and 
between countries of unequal wealth, but 
is also generated by comparison of the 
bad present with the good past. Hitler 
came to power in a country where the 
level of education had remained high, 
while large segments of the population 
were reduced to a standard of living 
which they considered unjust and un- 
necessary. Lipset, of course, knows all 
that and deals with it in another con- 
text; but the very fact that there is 
hardly a question he does not deal 
with—somewhere, somehow—only 
derscores the lack of a_ theoretical 
framework. 

In analyzing the relationship between 
social class and political inclination, the 


author introduces a novel concept. The 
traditional classification into ‘left-right- 
and-center, Lipset suggests, is inade- 
quate and misleading. These three po- 
sitions can be found in the democratic 
as well as in the extremist camps and 
have on both scales distinct social bases 
and ideological appeals. What is more, 
there is an affinity between the same 
positions on the two scales, with the re- 
sult that in times of crisis a shift is 
likely to occur from the democratic to 
the parallel position on the extremist 
continuum. European ‘fascism,’ with Na- 
tional Socialism as the major example, 
holds in this scheme the center position 
on the extremist continuum. Fascism 
found its mass support in petty bour- 
geois groups formerly located in the 
center of the democratic continuum. 
Only after these movements had gained 
the status of major political forces did 
they receive support from the right. 
The definition of National Socialism as 
the hired tool of business élites is there- 
by rejected—rightly so, this reviewer 


thinks. 


model helps to identify the 
social groups which, under economic 
pressure, typically respond to political 
alternatives, and it drives home the 
point that the same group may in one 
situation feel committed to the demo- 
cratic ethos, in another set out to de- 
stroy it. The predictive value of the 
model, however, depends on an assump- 
tion which he does not discuss ex- 
plicitly. A ‘left-right-or-center’ position 
can only be defined in relation to spe- 
cific issues. For socio-economic groups 
to react in a patterned and foreseeable 
way presupposes that the issues facing 
them remain essentially the same. A 
modern sociologist is likely to shrink 
from the implications of such an as- 
sumption. 

It is a tribute to the book that the 
reader wishes for a general theory of 
political man from the author. As it is, 
the volume offers the richest discussion 
available at the moment. Besides its in- 
tellectual stimulation, it has had excel- 
lent advice for American policy in deal- 
ings with underdeveloped countries and 
with new nations. Altogether it must be 
judged a significant contribution to the 
science of politics. 
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Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


Teaching Machines: A Diplopic 
View 


A. A. Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser ( Eds.) 


Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning:A Source Book. Wash- 


ington, D. C.: 


Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Educa- 


tion Association, 1960. Pp. xxii + 724. $7.50. 


Reviewed by James G. HoLLanp 


Lumsdaine is, of course, the editor of 
this department as well as one of the 
editors of this book, and, because of this 
conflict of interest, the senior editor of 
CP has taken over for this single review 
Lumsdaine is Professor of Psychology 
in the Department of Education in the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
He is 
Audio-Educational Instruction of the 


chairman of the Division of 
National Education Association and of 
the American Educational Research As- 
sociation. He was active in research con- 
cerning the use of audio-visual media in 
teaching at the Air Force’s Human Re- 
sources Research Laboratory and later 
at Chanute and Lowry Fields. Still later 
he fell in with teaching machines at the 
American Institute of Research. Lums- 
daine’s co-author is Glaser, who is Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University 
of Pittsburgh. He is an advisor to the 
Institute of Research, and 
the University and the Institute, mo- 
tivated chiefly by Glaser and Lloyd 
Homme, and formerly by Lumsdaine, 


American 


have been leaders in promoting the 
study of programing for teaching ma- 
chines. As an introduction to the pres- 
ent review, see Giaser’s review of the 


articles by Pressey, Skinner and Ramo 


(CP, Jan. 1960, 5, 24-28). Last April 
the Department of Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion (known as DAVI to its intimates) 
of the National Education Association 
expressed their “thanks and apprecia- 
tion” to the authors of this book “for 
the scholarship evidenced in the book 
and the time and effort expended in pre- 
paring it.” The reviewer, Holland, has 
been for the last four years Research 
Fellow at Harvard University, collabo- 
rating with B. F. Skinner in research on 
teaching machines and their use at Har- 
vard. He and Skinner have just pub- 
lished The Analysis of Behavior (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1961), 
struction program in book form, one 
that CP will review shortly. 


which is a_ self-in- 


ean this valuable book appeared, 
persons who wished to learn about 
teaching machines and programing fre- 
quently asked what literature was avail- 
able, and the present reviewer usually 
recommended four or five specific ar- 
ticles which seemed to him appropriate. 
He suggested further, however, that 
they not waste time searching for addi- 
tional articles because they would find 
little added in the many voluminous, 
obscure reports. Few took the advice. 


Had not this revolution in education 
resulted from tomes on teaching ma- 
chines? Was there not research which 
would unequivocally answer their many 
questions? Are there not ‘how-to-do-it’ 
books that enable any teacher to write 
a masterful program? Many have em- 
barked on a search of the literature in 
an attempt to answer questions that as 
yet can be answered only by staying in 
the laboratory or classroom and out of 
the library. Nevertheless for the scholar 
it is as important to be certain of what 
things have not been attempted as to 
know what has been. There is, there- 
fore, a for the source book 
which has now been so ably supplied by 
Lumsdaine and Glaser. Attesting this 
demand is the third printing of this so 
recently published volume and the two 
translations 


demand 


(French and 
Japanese). The scholar, educator, and 
potential programer can now have con- 
veniently at hand all of the relevant 
work that is fit then 
some). 


under way 


to print (and 

The editors are to be commended for 
undertaking the difficult job of gather- 
ing copies of widely scattered and often 
unpublished papers. (This tedious task 
is all the more impressive since they re- 
ceive no royalties.) Their coverage is 
thorough, omitting no important paper 
with the possible exception of papers 
published in the book Automatic Teach- 
ing: The State of the Art (CP, Mar. 
1960, 5, 104f.), which was a prema- 
turely published collection of 
presented at an Air Force-sponsored 
held in 1958. Even this 
omission is largely nullified by the in- 
clusion of more recent papers by the 
same authors and by the truly exhaus- 
tive annotated bibliography in Appendix 
I which describes 184 additional papers 
either not appropriate or not worthy of 
inclusion in their entirety. The body of 
the book is a collection of 47 papers, 
only 26 of which have previously ap- 
peared in journals. Of the remaining 21, 
six appear for the first time in this book 
and the others had ‘soft’ publication as 
talks (9), dissertations (2), or reports 


papers 


symposium 


to supporting agencies (4). 


ss papers are organized into five 
sections. The first section contains two 
papers, one by each of the editors, and 
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provides an overview. The second sec- 
tion collects the fascinating pioneer work 
of Sidney Pressey and his associates. As 
early as 1926, Pressey was suggesting 
machine administration of “tests that 
teach.” Although the concept of pro- 
graming as we know it today is not in 
Pressey’s work, teachers could much im- 
prove their classroom practices now by 
following many of Pressey’s suggestions. 
His use of testing by machine in various 
accelerated self-study classes is particu- 
larly interesting. 

Beyond Section II, the principle of or- 
ganization becomes obscure. Section IT] 
consists entirely of papers by Skinner 
and persons associated with him. Thus 
it contains papers related to the vig- 
orous modern programing effort which 
is already widely represented and well 
known. This method involves the analy- 
sis of the behavior to be taught, the 
creation of items designed to assure ac- 
quisition of the behavior and resulting 
in the students’ answering most items 
correctly. But Section V (cailed Some 
Recent Work but really a ‘miscellane- 
ous’ section) also contains contributions 
to the same technique which should have 
been included in a common section. 
Porter's paper reviewing the literature 
on teaching devices seems less appro- 
priate to Section III than the work of 
Barlow, Blyth, Carr. Evans, Gilbert, 
Glaser, Homme, and Keislar, all of 
whom have been exiled to a miscellane- 
ous section through the geographic ac- 
cident of not residing in Cambridge. By 
setting apart the papers from Skinner’s 
laboratory, the illusion, shared by many 
novices, of a doctrinaire group is rein- 
forced. Works which further elaborate 
or clarify the technique are too easily 
viewed as competing systems. This false 
dichotomy encourages the experimenter 
(fresh from efforts at crucial experi- 
ments to decide between opposing learn- 
ing theories) to push further apart what- 
ever can be interpreted as a difference. 
and thus to set up experiments for test- 
ing opposing systems. The resulting po- 
larization of points of view does vio- 
lence to the original concepts and often 
ends in investigations of trivia. 


The fourth section, entitled Contribu- 
tions from Military and Other Sources, 
contains descriptions of several of the 
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more elaborate machines and techniques. 
Briggs reports the ultimate in the Pres- 
sey-type multiple-choice machine, while 
Crowder, Pask, and Ramo describe 
elaborate devices and procedures de- 
signed to capitalize on individual dif- 
ferences in achievement. Crowder’s work 
with the Auto-Tutor and Scrambled Text 
is the only one of these which has been 
widely used. It has a different rationale 
and different techniques from those de- 
scribed in most of the rest of the book. 
Crowder’s programs expose the student 
to material which the student attempts 
to learn; the degree of the student’s suc- 
cess is frequently tested by multiple- 
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choice items. Subsequent material to 
which the student is exposed depends 
upon his answer to a test item. The 
questions are designed to diagnose, not 
to teach. Learning is left to the student, 
and portions of the material for testing 
are so designed that sufficient errors will 
be made to differentiate among good and 
poor students. 


inclusiveness of this book al- 


lows the reader to examine the state of 
scholarly endeavoi in the field of teach- 
ing machines as of 1960. The huge de- 
ficiencies he will find are cumulations 
from all of those who have been active 
in this field. We have passed off as sig- 
nificant contributions a mere paraphras- 
ing and rearrangement of a few key pa- 
pers. This poverty is~reflected in the 
overwhelming redundancy seen in this 
collection, despite frequent editorial de- 
letions. The original write-in machine is 


described four times and illustrated by 
three nearly identical pictures or dia- 
grams. Simplified versions of this ma- 
chine, such as cardboard masks, Porter's 
machine, and various tape machines, are 
described four times and with six pic- 
tures or diagrams. The two versions of 
the Pressey machine are described three 
times each and with three pictures 
Even Pressey’s punchboard is described 
twice and diagramed twice. There are 
three descriptions of programed texts 
and two descriptions of scrambled texts 
Duplicate diagrams are offered for Roth- 
kopf’s ‘“Polymath” even though this ma- 
chine has been little used 

Nor does redundancy stop with the 
machines. The papers repeatedly de- 
scribe the advantages of programed in- 
struction (students moving at their own 
rate, immediate knowledge of results, 
etc.). Programing techniques receive re- 
peated, nearly identical descriptions 
Repetition of material becomes acute in 
the case of two nearly page-long direct 
quotations of material from articles pre- 
sented elsewhere in the book. It is the 
repeated paraphrasing of particulars that 
accounts for the recurring impression of 
déja vue. The truly stimulating ideas in 
the highly original papers by Pressey, 
Skinner, and Crowder are delivered into 
triviality by the time the fifth or sixth 
author has uttered them again. usually 
in a less adequate fashion. The book, 
thus. comes to resemble the popular 
parlor game in which a message is 
whispered from one participant to an- 
other until the last person receives a 
comical distortion of the original ex- 
pression. Indeed, had the extreme re- 
dundancy been removed. this weighty 
724-page book would probably be re- 
duced to less than half its present 
size, and judicious pruning of irrelevant 
and unworthy material would trim the 
growth still further. 


em most serious deficiency in this 
field is not redundancy of thinking but 
the lack of good experimental research. 
Only twelve of the papers report any 
data and most ,of these are mundane 
demonstrations of the feasibility of 
teaching a given topic by machine. Al- 
ready, since the book appeared. there 
has been an increase in the number 
of experiments reported, but very poor 
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researches still predominate. We find 
comparisons of “programed instruction” 
with “conventional methods” which lead 
their authors to overgeneralizations. 
Valid general conclusions can seldom be 
reached through such comparisons be- 
cause the results depend on how good 
the program is and how good the teacher 
of the “conventional method.’ Another 
favored type of research today is de- 
voted to the peripheral or second-order 
problem of response modes (multiple 
choice versus constructive answer, writ- 
ing versus thinking answers, complet- 
ing statements versus reading complete 
statements, cheat-proof presentation ver- 
sus non-cheat-proof presentation). Even 
these relatively uninteresting problems 
are treated inadequately. Despite the 
overwhelming acceptance of the impor- 
tance of quality in the program, we are 
seldom given information for evaluating 
programs. Furthermore, the information 
given does not often tell the sensitivity 
of the test used to evaluate the different 
procedures. In addition, these studies 
often use fewer than 100 items which, 
for the variables investigated, predis- 
pose the experiments to the negative re- 
sults that they usually | eld. Strangely 
enough, even with these deficiencies, the 
researchers remain quite enthusiastic as 
they finally ask the reader to accept 
the null hypothesis. 

This reviewer wishes the ‘teaching 
machinists’ could have produced for in- 
clusion in this book research directed 
toward reaching those highly important 
goals that have been promised for the 
teaching machines. The enormous po- 
tential which this infant behavioral 
technology of education holds has not 
as yet been reached and too much of 
the current research is peripheral to its 
main objectives. We have promised an 
application of behavioral principles and 
a development of the machines required 
for this application, one which would 
enable us to analyze behaviors which 
are useful for productive and enjoyable 
lives. We have promised that research 
would enable an analysis of all pre- 
requisite component skills and that we 
would be able to arrive at a sequence 
of carefully designed and arranged tasks 
that would develop these skills. Now we 
seem to be translating this ideal into 
procedures for ‘expedient’ programing. 


Too often we spend time developing 
programs for teaching a standard clas- 
sical subject matter, usually modeling 
the program after a few favored text- 
books. Instead of investigating means 
for training children to speak and write 
correctly, we still program standard 
English courses which teach ‘about’ Eng- 
lish and do not teach the behavior of 
speaking and writing. We program logic 
courses which teach ‘about’ a discipline 
of logic instead of developing techniques 
which teach people to talk logically 
Skinner's earlier writings have outlined 
possible ways that current behavior the- 
ory might account for the higher men- 
tal processes. These works will remain 
a literary exercise if we do not develop, 
through research, specific procedures 
which will train people to think, to use 
self-control, or will teach the techniques 
of self-editing or for recalling nearly 
forgotten facts. 


\ V HY are we failing to tollow through 


wi. this promised behavioral analysis 
of skills? Is the plan impractical? Or, 
are we being ruined by the success of 
the enthusiastic reception of expedient 
programs in the schoolroom? The Zeit- 
geist in psychology would, I believe 
have permitted us to move ahead in 
the task as we initially planned, had not 
comparatively trivial developments in 
expedient programing been too well re- 
ceived. The educator accepts poor re- 
search enthusiastically when the expedi- 
ent programs will greatly improve pres- 
ent practices. Yet these practices reflect 
a cultural lag behind modern learning 
theory. To be satisfied with the limited 
improvement is to be trapped by the 
Zeitgeist of a field many years behind 
our own. Publishers promise money and 
fame for converting textbooks into pro- 
grams. Only wisecracks about Ping-pong- 
playing pigeons are in store for the sci- 
entist who continues to ignore the teach- 
ing machine’s true destiny. 


Errors too are relative matters. What is 
an error from the point of view of one 
frame of reference may be the truth when 
the frame of reference is changed. 

—J. P. GuiLrorp 
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AGGREGATES AND INDIVIDUALS 


Eli S. Marks, after analyzing the prob- 
lems of economic psychology in a most 
perspicacious and complimentary manner, 
concludes his review of my book, The Pow- 
erful Consumer (CP, June 1961, 6, 216f.), 
by raising one of the most puzzling prob- 
lems of measurement of psycholog‘cal vari- 
through interview 


ables sample 


This is the problem: Is it 


surveys. 
necessary to 
study variations of response on the part 
of individual respondents in addition to re- 
lying on (statistically significant) changes 
in the aggregate response? The following 
few quotations 

show that 
nomic psychology have implied an affirma- 


(many more could be 


given) several critics of eco- 
tive answer to this question, 

Lord Keynes wrote on changes in ex- 
pectations: “Whilst [this factor] may af- 
fect considerably a particular individual's 
propensity to consume, it is likely to av- 
erage out for the community as a whole. 
Moreover, it is a matter about which there 
is, as a rule, too much uncertainty for it 
to exert much influence” (1936, p. 95). Un- 
certainty of expectations, errors of meas- 
urement, and the possibility that expecta- 
tions expressed by individuals are subject 
to rapid change have since been empha- 
sized by many economists criticizing con- 
sumer psychology. 

A Consultant Committee appointed by 
the Federal Board (consisting, 
among others, of James Tobin, Samuel 
Stouffer and Arthur Smithies) 
the opinion that the predictive success of 
expectations on the aggregate level 


Reserve 
expressed 


a ma- 
jor facet of 15 years of research and my 
recent book—may be accidental and unre- 
liable unless confirmed by predictive suc- 
(Aggregate 
prediction means in this context: If the 
relevant attitudes and expectations of a 


cess on the individual level. 


representative sample improved from time- 
1 to time-point 2, we predict that 
purchases of durable goods in the country 


point 


will increase subsequent to time-point 2. 
Individual prediction means: If the rele- 
vant attitudes and expectations of certain 
individuals in the sample improved from 
time-point 1 to time-point 2, we predict 
that these individuals will make larger pur- 
chases than other individuals, other things 


ON THE OTHER 


being held constant.) The Committee ex- 
plained its position as follows: “It would 
surely be very difficult to construct a plau- 
sible model of human behavior... on 
which attitudes could influence subsequent 
behavior of large groups without influenc- 
ing the behavior of those who were ob 
served to hold them” (1935, p. 61) 

Paul Patricia Kendall 
found in studying the impact of mood that 


Lazarsfeld and 


under certain conditions respondents vacil 
late in their answers to repeated questions 
and called the resulting large turnover 
among individuals “instability of response” 
(Kendall, 1954, p. 29) 
large, it indicates that the opinion or be- 
We know that people 


feel uncertain and that propaganda may b: 


“If the turnover is 
havior is unstable 


effective’ (Lazarsfeld, Berelson, & Gaudet, 
1948, p. x). 

Clearly, I had ample reason to investi 
gate the relation between aggregate and in 
dividual changes in attitudes and expecta- 
tions. I utilized a three-year panel to study 
this question (Katona, 1958) and found 
(a) that the sometimes apparent instability 
of individual 
partly 


opinions and behavior is 


caused by factors characteristic of 
individuals (‘noise’) which tend to cancel 
out and, more importantly, (b) that there 
is little cross-shifting among individuals 
when two successive attitudinal measure- 
ments yield substantial differences in ag- 
gregate distributions and the change is due 
to acquisition of information about new 
“The 
population will then tend to fall into two 


developments in the environment. 
major groups, those who shifted in one 
direction and those who did not shift at 
all” (Katona, 1960, p. 73). Thus in con- 
tradicting the arguments quoted above I 
fought, and am still fighting, a battle in 
favor of the same position which Marks 
advocates, namely, reliance on changes in 
aggregate distributions. 

Yet I did not take the counterarguments 
lightly. Prior to presenting empirical evi- 
dence in my book, I discussed the follow- 
ing limiting condition: Assume that at 
time-point 1 we find 40 per cent optimists 
and 60 per cent pessimists, and, at time- 
point 2, 60 per cent optimists and 40 per 
cent pessimists; assume further that we 
find that all the 40 per cent who had been 
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optimists shifted to pessimism and all the 
60 per cent who had been p-ssimists shifted 
to optimism 
shift, I 


In the case of such a cross- 
wrote, “Instability of response 
would greatly detract from the reliance to 
be put on data about changes in aggregate 
distributions” (Katona, 1960, p. 70). Marks 
quotes this sentence in his review and says 
that my “position negates the entire body 
of probability and statistical theory.” There 
might perhaps be some justification to this 
stricture if nothing but random factors in 
fluenced particles, each of which was inde 
pendent of every other; but the same fac 
tors influence many human beings among 
whom there is interaction. Then instability 
of individual response is a potential source 
of systematic survey errors. To the extent 
that the survey process is not in pertect 
statistical control, noise and instability are 
causes for concern in measuring changes in 
the attitudes of the American people 
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A SUPPLEMENT 


in honor of 


EDWIN GARRIGUES BORING 


Editor, 1956-1961 


Last winter various admirers of Garry Boring, headed by Theodore Newcomb, began to plan for an expression of ap- 
preciation of the EGB stewardship of CP. Once a supplement was agreed upon as a fitting tribute, there arose the problem 


of selecting from many willing contributors the few who could be encompassed in our space limitations. Dr. Newcomb, in his 


wisdom, thought somewhat along these lines: 


There should be old colleagues and friends. Harvard should be represented, and 


the APA, There should be someone from the ranks of CP's younger reviewers, the person most closely associated with 


EGB on CP, the publisher’s editor who worked with him on his new book, Psychologist at Large, 


cessor to the editorship 


and, of course, his suc- 


This supplement, then, represents only the visible part of the iceberg; out of sight is the great preponderance of unrecorded 


regard, admiration, and affection 


Seana MEMBER of the Texas state 
legislature bears the legal name of 
Barefoot Sanders. This name has an ob- 
vious suggestiveness for one who has 
been asked frequently how it it is go- 
ing to feel to fill E. G. Boring’s shoes 
as editor of Contemporary Psychology 
The writer obviously has in mind a 
withdrawal response to the very idea of 
Boring’s shoes. Such a move. however. 
would have dubious effectiveness. And 
would be undignified; a 
proper APA journal should not be 


besides, it 


edited by someone with the self-given 
name of Barefoot Sanford. Further, and 
on more serious grounds, such a move 
or any psychological counterpart of it 
would be subtly insulting to Boring: I 
know of no man who seems to be more 
concerned that all his colleagues wear 
their own shoes, and wear them with 
pride, individuality, and whatever effec- 
tiveness they can rise to 

Writing about Boring is almost, but 
not quite, as difficult as writing to him 
When one tries to respond to a Boring 
letter, written in Boring’s style about 
Boring’s concerns, he has problems on 
his hands, particularly if he feels that 


HELEN 


ORR 


A Conceptual Model: Thalamic Type 


By Fittmore H. SANFORD 


University of Texas 


this man deserves to get as good a let- 
ter as he gives. Such a situation throws 
a man into a hopeless mess, driving him 
to Fowler and Roget and to inner 
searchings for his own articulable genu- 
ineness. No one can give Boring a 
Boring-like verbal gift in a letter. So 
in psychological necessity, one falls back 
on the aspiration to find his own ideas 
and to express them at his own best 
level of literacy. Even this reasonable 
adjustment can occupy a morning and 
vield nothing better than a second-rate 
Writing about him rather 
than to him presents enough problems, 
particularly when there is the necessity 


paragraph 


for selection from among so many im- 
pulses and memories. But this screed is 
not to Boring. It is not even for Boring 
It is mainly for the writer. Boring can 
read it if he wants. 


\ \ HAT does anyone make of such a 


person? If one is to write about him it 
is obviously not enough simply to enjoy 
him and to be glad that he exists. There 
needs to be something more. There 
should be appreciation—appreciation in 
all of its complexity. But the full ap- 


preciating of a unique human being is 
probably the most intricate and demand- 
ing task another human being could as- 
pire to. In this case one might start 
with an appreciation of Garry Boring 
as an organism, possessed of a kinship 
with all organisms, and then of Garry 
Boring as a human organism, as an 
American organism, as a Pennsylvania- 
born, Quaker-raised, Cornell-educated, 
psychologically trained, and Harvard- 
housed organism. Further, there is Bor- 
ing the scholar, Boring the historian, 
Boring the experimentalist, Boring the 
correspondent, Boring the colleague, 
Boring the diplomat, and Boring as one 
of the very few existing truly general 
psychologists; and beyond all this there 
needs to be an appreciation of Boring 
as an unduplicated product of his own 
heredity and his own experiences in the 
world. And, at the moment, there needs 
to be an appreciation within the con- 
fines of a small space. 

For the present, this writer will at- 
tempt an appreciation of only one as- 
pect of this very human human being. 
The attempt will be made within the 
framework of a conceptual model of 
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Boring that has been formulating itself 
over the is only a_ partial 
model, for it surely does not conceive 


years. It 


of the whole man in all of his intricacies, 
and it is a bit disjointed. But it is a 
that be conducive to ap- 
preciation and, if we should by chance 
move to an evaluative stance, it is a 
scheme upon which to fasten at least 


model may 


some bits and pieces of one’s respect 
and affection for the substantive con- 
tent with which it deals. 


Fis: a datum. I went to work for 
APA on the first of October, 1950. On 
the third of October there was a letter 
from Garry Boring. The letter, at grati- 
fying length, approved the appointment 
of the new executive secretary and then 
devoted three single-spaced pages to 
keen perceptions of and suggestions— 
some of the latter rather directive— 
concerning the affairs and problems of 
the association. At the end of the letter 
was one short paragraph, saying, in ef- 
fect, “You of course know that if you 
do not recommendations I 
will assume immediately that you know 
more about your business than I do.” 
This statement, in context, is the datum. 
It is this statement, many counterparts 
of which can be found in Boring’s life 
history, that I would like to appreciate 
fully, and that I now place at the core 
of my conceptual model. The statement 
brightened my world. It gave me an 
added inclination to be myself. It seems 
to epitomize Boring’s respect for other 
individuals and Boring’s concern that 
other people be themselves. I have the 
impression that in addition to his schol- 
arly, technical, diplomatic, and_ plain 
human contributions to the world, Bor- 
ing’s capacity somehow to help people 
be themselves is the basis for the affec- 
tion so widely felt for the man. 

It seems to me that the capacity of 
an individual to help other individuals 
genuinely be themselves can only be 
found in those who are genuinely them- 
selves—who have some basic core feel- 
ing of their own integrity and worth. It 
seems to me very likely that the Quak- 
ers somehow convinced Boring to share 
their belief that there’s a little of God 
in every man. And perhaps the Quakers 
do more than therapy can to give integ- 
rity to a man. 
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When that conviction of integral worth 
is there in a man, the present theory 
has it, a 
festations then become possible. It be- 


number of behavioral mani- 


comes possible to relate with people 
without using them, to advise without 
domineering, to without 
scribing, to assist without owning. to 
give without expecting return, and to 
rise to what may be described as an 
esthetic appreciation of the concrete hu- 
man individual and his place in the 
scheme of things. 

The inte- 
gral worth, learned perhaps in infancy, 
or through an early association with 
Friends, or perhaps through many years 
of sensitive interaction with the world, 
seems to lead also to a “theory” of hu- 
man beings consonant with, and_per- 
haps productive of, the behaviors enu- 
merated above. Boring, it seems to me. 
has an optimism, sometimes guarded but 
still genuine, about human beings and 
about their potentialities. He expects the 
best of people. and probably more often 
than most, he gets it. He gives every 
man a good name and thereby, making 
the optimistic hypothesis a self-validat- 
ing one, increases the likelihood that 
good behavior will occur. Along with 
this optimism in Boring’s “theory of 
people” there is a Humian respect for 
individuality and a related Jeffersonian 
readiness to battle all forms of tyranny 
over the minds of men. At a lower level 


consult 


conviction of one’s 


of generality, I think there’s also a fre- 
quent impatience with some of the be- 
haviors of people who are neither as 
bright nor as energetic as he, but this 
seems to be an impatience for them 
rather than with them. Such impatience 
for an individual is not so much con- 
ducive to irritation or anger at the man 
as it is to effort to 


increased meet 


higher standards of performance. 


# also seems to me that Boring’s im- 
patience is not impatience with indi- 
viduals themselves but an impatience 
with their Which 
brings up another segment of the Bor- 
ing syndrome, a segment dealing with 
discrimination and generalization. When 
it comes to discrimination, it seems to 


some of behaviors. 


me that Boring is a very fast man in- 
But he’s slow to generalize. Re- 
acting to one item of a man’s behavior 
on one occasion without reacting to the 


deed. 


man’s whole character is discrimination 
with a high order of precision—and of 
decency. Such discrimination, my theory 
goes, is made possible by the sense of 
integral belongingness in time and place, 
but the capacity to discriminate is ob- 
viously facilitated by other factors—by 
breadth of education, by the ready avail- 
ability of an enormous variety of con- 
cepts, and by a rich historical per- 
spective on human affairs. An obvious 
example of this capacity for discrimi- 
nation is found in Boring’s repeated in- 
sistence that reviewers in Contemporary 
Psychology try not only to grasp what 
an author is attempting but that they 
talk only about what the author has 
done instead of engaging in ad hominem 
evaluations. Boring is fast with discrimi- 
with evaluation. This 
tendency, it seems to me, is one that 
separates the from the 
poet and the preacher, and it consti- 
tutes a procedure which, if followed not 
merely as a research technique but as 
a diurnal policy, can at least partially 
account for the 


nation and slow 


true scientist 


Cer- 
tainly the basic respect for data we see 
here, when it is combined with the keen 
awareness of the difference between the 
language of data and the language of 
concepts, creates a cast of 


Boring wisdom. 


mind and 
attitude making prejudice unlikely, a 
mind impossible, and 
probable. 


closed wisdom 
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And then, of course, there is humor. 
Humor of a kind fits almost 
necessarily into the Boring syndrome. 


certain 


His is certainly not a hurting, needling 
humor, born of bile and hostility. It is 
a humor stemming from a broad under- 
standing of man’s condition and a basic 
friendliness for all who engage in the 
human enterprise. I think of Boring’s 
humor in terms of his giving gifts— 
little, valuable, verbal gifts—to his read- 
ers. They are not elephantine gifts or 
ostentatious gifts that the 
reader or use him as a captured audi- 
ence an addicted showman. They 
are bright, nondistractive gifts that add 
a richness and warmth to the substan- 
tive content of what he has to say. 


overpower 


for 


<. withal, there is feeling. One 
might think that the pattern described 
here might include a cold, Olympian 
neutrality in which there is a freedom 
from, or nakedness of, ordinary human 
emotions. Not so. I have not actually 
seen him in anger. I am convinced, nev- 
ertheless, that he has great capacity for 
anger, particularly in the face of in- 
But I 
did see him weep a little, once. And I 
wept a little with him, perhaps 
much because I was sharing his senti- 


justice or insult to humanness. 
not so 


ments at the moment but because I was 
unable to be poker-faced at this added 
evidence of the humanness of the man. 

He himself has said 
bit) that friend of ac- 
tion but the enemy of wisdom. He is 
very probably right here if he is talking 
about a strategy for solving problems. 


(when edited a 


emotion is the 


But in a larger realm of discourse, bear- 
ing on the nature of the 
paraphrase should be: emotion is the 
friend of completeness and the enemy 


humanness, 


of ossification. 

What a character! I could not face 
the prospect of being his.successor on 
Contemporary Psychology were it not 
for my belief that just as there may be 
a little of God in every Friend, there's 
surely a little of Boring in every psy- 
chologist. 


Every college has five or six men who in 
essence are its educational system. 
—Irwin EpMAN 


Inside CP 


By Epirn L. ANNIN 


Harvard University 


HEN I first started work as Dr. 

Boring’s secretary, back in 1953, 
he asked me one day to get him some 
file folders from the storage closet and 
to see how many there were left. When 
I reported that there were only about 
a dozen in the box, he told me to order 
200 more, and added a little sadly, “I 
suppose those are the last folders I'll 
ever need to order.” At that time he 
was due to retire at Harvard in another 
two years, and CP had not even been 
thought of. Now, eight years and 1,000 
file folders later, he seems not to be 
worried about having too little to do. 
His current complaint is, “How can I 
get enough secretarial help to do all the 
things I want to do after CP is off my 
hands?” 

As I have told him, however, there is 
no such thing as enough secretarial help 
for him, because he always steps up his 
activities to a level just a little above 
what his secretaries can handle. A half- 
time assistant and I could not keep up 
with him, but if he had two full-time 


secretaries he would need two-and-a- 
half. 
According to correspondence, 


the ex- 
tent to which he has given the journal 
a personality, but most of them have 
no way of knowing how hard and how 
earnestly he has worked to make it what 
he thought it should be. Nothing was 
too much trouble if it was for the good 
of CP, and every criticism was taken 


many psychologists recognize 


seriously and answered at length, even 
if the critic seemed utterly misguided. I 
fought long and hard against his writ- 
ing the biographies of authors as well as 
reviewers, on the ground that the num- 
ber of things we had to keep track of 
was already astronomical, but he was 
convinced that it the 
readers and must be done. 


would interest 


H. hand is apparent in every issue, 
not only in CP Speaks, which many 
readers say they always turn to first, but 
in the titles to the reviews and in the 


biographical notes about the authors and 
reviewers. One psychologist’s wife told 
me that she always read the biographical 
notes in her husband’s copies of CP, 
though she might not read any of the 
reviews. When he was trying to think 
of a title for a review, he would often 
pop out of his office and ask me which 
of two or three possibilities I liked best. 
Perhaps my favorite, achieved after he 
had run out of synonyms for ‘hodge- 
podge’ in titling innumerable disorgan- 
ized symposia, was “Schizoposium on 
Schizophrenia.” There is title, 
though, that I regret never appeared in 
CP. The reviewer of a book on mental 
illness in New Haven suggested as a 
title, “Dementia under the Elms,” but 
to Dr. Boring it was pointless and he 
would have none of it. 

He is a truly inspired editor. The 
readers of CP see only the final prod- 
uct, and never know the contrast be- 
tween the their 
original and their printed forms. Many 
editors can make a piece of writing con- 


one 


some of reviews in 


form to the rules of grammar, but very 
few can, like Dr. Boring, convert a dull 
review into an interesting one by just 


a touch here and there. Often it has 


been hard to keep up with his questions. 
Recently, in the course of editing a 
review, he stuck his head into my office 
and demanded, “What is it they offer 
you when you can’t have the moon?” 
Perhaps I have had the moon, for 
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working with Dr. Boring on CP has been 
fascinating, challenging, and endlessly 
educational. Ave atque vale, CP! Your 


editor once referred to me in your pages 
as his altera ego, but I assure your read- 
ers that he is su? generis. 


By Precept and Example 


By 5. 


Harvard 


LTHOUGH he would probably dis- 
A claim any such genetic favors, Ed- 
win Garrigues Boring is a born writer. 
But a born writer, like a born race 
horse, spends gruelling hours in the 
practice of detail and technique before 
he comes home a winner. The seem- 
ingly etfortless flow, whether on the 
race track or on paper, is paid for by 
effort, and no one knows this better 
than EGB. 

Long before I understood anything 
about these matters I wrote up a little 
experiment that I had run in 1932 and 
submitted the result to Professor Bor- 
ing (the Chief, we liked to call him) 
for approval. (Most authors, I have 
since discovered, submit papers only for 
approval.) On that occasion I didn't 
get it. Instead, the Chief blew his top. 
“This sentence,’ he wrote, “is not a 
sentence. That paragraph is not a para- 
graph. Until you can compose in sen- 
tences and paragraphs, do not bring 
your writing to me.” 

That stern and shattering admonition 
did two things. It persuaded me that 
writing is properly a discipline and not 
a transcription of free associations, and 
it convinced me that I needed help. 
Those whose good fortune has placed 
them under the tutelage of Professor 
Boring do not need to be told that I 
got help. We all got it—long, patient, 
detailed, written criticism of our sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and pages. Even 
after considerable practice. I felt that 
I was doing pretty well if, in order to 
correct my infelicities, the Professor 
needed no more pages in single space 
than I had written in double space. My 
slips were his occasions for lively com- 
ments on everything from spelling to 
logic, with frequent excursions into his- 
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STEVENS 


"niversity 


torical backgrounds and the philosophy 
of science. 

Best of all, when precept seemed to 
fail, he would plunge in with an exam- 
ple of how it should be done. If any 
happy turns of phrase illuminate those 
papers I am alleged to have written, the 
chance is high that Professor Boring 
put them there. It was not merely that 
he gave you a fearsome course in the 
casting of prose, he also dressed you up 
until you were fit to appear in print. 
He has probably written more psychol- 
ogy under other people’s names than 
any man among us 


Bz: who edits the editor? It was my 
naive assumption that no editing would 
be needed by the man whose erudition 
and style had combined to produce the 
History of Experimental Psychology 
(recently listed among the half dozen 
important books in psychology, Amer. 
Psychologist, April 1961, 16, 189-191) 
I was astonished, therefore, to find that 
Professor Boring sought editorial help 
with his own writing. On an earlier oc- 
casion I had been equally astonished to 
learn that athletes who are good enough 
for the Olympic team still need a coach 
The principle is the same. If Bobby 
Jones sometimes sought help from a 
golf teacher, certainly the writing scien- 
tist. amateur that he is, deserves the 
coaching of a sharp critic. Even from 
a person basically less skilled, he can 
sometimes get the fresh perspective of 
a different pair of eves. Anyhow, I was 
startled and pleased, a couple of years 
later, when the Professor asked me to 
look at one of his own first drafts. I 
dug in hard, of course, eager to repay 
my debt. It was then I learned that the 
Professor could take it as well as give it. 


I remember the first draft of a 
lengthy and difficult book review he was 
writing back in 1935. In answer to my 
critical arguments urging revision, re- 
orientation and rewrite, he wrote a note 
on a small slip of yellow paper, one of 
many such notes that cascade through 
his typewriter. It read in part: 

OK, I am counting the first draft as a 
practice exercise, and trying another along 
vour lines to see if I can do it. Your note 
sounds so like one of my own in principles 
enunciated that it is like Me speaking to I, 
and easy to accept. I wonder if Me is Id 
or Superego; Id I hops 


B 


That little note, like dozens of others 


illustrates one of Professor Boring’s 
ways of conversing. He can carry on 
a conversation in writing. The literate 
liveliness with which he embellishes 
scraps of notepaper and the backs of 
old index cards has delighted and 
amused all within postal shot of his 
typewriter. 

One day the Professor walked in and 
handed me a reprint on which he had 
inscribed, “To Smitty, for whom this 
article was five times rewritten.” I cher- 
ish that copy. I use it to initiate stu- 
dents in the first rite of composition 
When a scholar feels put upon that he 
should have to revise something once, 
or even twice, I show him that reprint 
In Professor Boring’s philosophy, I tell 
my pupil, there is no real substitute for 


getting it right and stating it clearly 


W iat could be more natural and 


proper, therefore, than that the APA’s 
venture into CP, a journal of reviews, 
should get its editorial piloting at the 
hands of EGB? Prior to CP I had never 
reviewed a book, and I had even pro- 
fessed a standing rule against it. It 
seemed wrong to be party to the kind 
of adjectival knifing that went on un- 
der the heading of book reviews in psy- 
chology, where the reviewer organized 
his assault as though he were called 
upon to prove (a) that he knew the 
subject better than the author, () that 
the book should never have been writ- 
ten, and (c) that the author was in- 
competent Professor 
Boring said he hoped to change all that, 


beyond salvage. 
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and change it he did 


review became a thing of the past, and 
the reviewers 


The ad hominem 
Were caught up in the 
Editor’s enthusiasm for style and flair 
and interest. 

Needless to say, my standing rule 
against reviewing broke down under the 
impact of a contagious literary ferment 
But that is the way it is with Professor 
Boring; his enterprises sweep you up, 
and you get kindled by sparks from the 
bursting energy that he 
everything he does 


showers upon 
By precept and ex- 
ample he has put life and dignity into 
the reviewing of books in psychology. 
Little that 
years of our close association my af- 
this 


wonder through the 30 


fection for man—teacher, critic 


collaborator, colleague. friend—should 
grow stronger by the decade. He is my 
rock. Whenever I get tossed by winds 
of affliction too strong for my stomach 
I tack about and tie to the solid an- 
chor of his counsel. Whenever we have 
clashed. as our differing temperaments 
determine that we sometimes must. it is 
typically my laziness that has offended 
his energetic drive: something has been 


glossed over with a mediocre try, or 
some collaborative enterprise has ground 


to a halt because 


papers got lost on 
my disorderly desk. My habits have no 
doubt tried the patience of a man who 
does his work as soon as there is work 
to be done. How often I have thought 
that a piece of prose was good enough, 
only to discover through my faithful 
critic that laziness 

thinking so 


Boring S 


alone was my rea 


son for Good enough, in 


Professor world, is not good 
enough if further exertion will make it 
excellent 

“In what you do.” he once wrote to 


me, “lead, don't follow.” That precept, 


too, he has fortified by example. 


It is Criticism, as Arnold points out, 
that creates the intellectual atmosphere of 
the age. It is criticism that makes the mind 
a fine instrument, It is criticism, again, 
that by concentration, makes culture pos- 
sible. It takes the cumbersome 


creative work, and 


mass of 
distils it into a finer 
essence 


Oscar WILp: 


When all Work 
is Play 


By Rocer Brown 


Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


H profession has its 
poster 


image and also its 


recruiting 
dull 
routine. Florence Nightingale hardly sug- 
gests the bedpan realities of nursing 
and John Paul Jones is remote from 
shipboard chip-and-paint 
self-sacrifice in the 
ism aboard the Bon 


that young 


Since it is 
Crimea and 
Homme 


people in 


hero- 
Richard 
enlist nursing 


and the navy, these 


enlistees have later 


on, a certain adjustment to make. Psy- 
chology does not put up posters in the 
subway, but it has a stock of suitable 
images. Freud liberating sexuality snap- 
ping his fingers at the Nazis. and wav- 
ing aside the physician's morphine 
James writing with the felicity of a 
great novelist and the profundity of a 
great psychologist about the 


thought.” 


“stream ot 
Titchener studying, by 
introspective 


hard 
labor, the 
normal, human. adult 


“generalized, 
mind” while all 
outside of Ithaca commit the “stimulus 
error.’ As psychology’s major historian 
Dr. Boring has created much of the ro- 
mance of our calling—the phrases pic- 
tures, and ideas that caused us to enlist 


While 


“calling” 


most young people elect a 
they end up filling a “job.” 
An operational difference between the 
two is the fact that jobholders “keep 
hours.” Saints and philosophers are not 
clock-watchers. Dr. Boring has a saying 
about himself that admirably expresses 
the subjective side of being “called”: the 
saying is “Work = Play.” It takes a very 
“light load,” a verv big salary, and a 
great deal of personal power to compen- 
sate a man for the more common condi- 
tion of life in which “Work - Play.” 
One of the things Dr. Boring has done 
as CP, is to show many young psycholo- 
gists a way of preserving their sense of 
vocation. 

For this purpose the essential thing is 
an enduring ideal toward which one can 
steadily advance. It is not difficult to 
discover the attributes of this ideal for 


Dr. Boring; there are three words that 
appear in CP and also in the histories 
whenever a psychologist is to be highly 
praised. The words are: “articulate 

erudite wise” and sum to 
It is instructive to note 
that these words sound faintly archaic. 
(Wise! Is he kidding? Next he'll be ask- 
ing us to be good!) We miss from the 
list such 


they 
“scholarship.” 


letter-of-recommendation fa- 
vorites as “creative” and “brilliant.” 
Dr. Boring’s virtues are not rare gifts 
of God; they are qualities a man can 
set out to acquire; they are a reason- 
able goal to set before 19,000 aspirants 
They are not talents that pass with 
early youth but an ideal that can be the 
asymptote of a lifetime. 

\ list of adjectives naming personal 
qualities has always, we know, a certain 
inference potential.” From “articulate 
erudite, and wise” we might guess ahead 
settled but, in 
the present case, that guess would be a 
mistake. I found this out, for myself, in 
1958 when I sent to CP an unsolicited 
review of Nabokov’s sensational Lolita 
I had ahead at the 


response—categorical 


to “cautious, and sober’ 


guessed editor's 
rejection on the 
ground that CP’s franchise does not ex- 
tend to the review of novels. I got back 
a detailed, informed criticism of my ap- 
proach to the book together with the 
“T'd like 


a review of this book if it could meet 


following endearing sentences: 


“WHEN ALL WorkK 
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the specifications I like to think that 
CP is not so stodgy that it sticks to 
just the conventional reviews of the con- 
ventional stuff.” The letter also taught 
me that my first draft had been an 
expressive indulgence and the letter 
pointed the way to a_ revision that 
would take proper account of the inter- 
ests of CP's readership. The revision 
was accepted. And CP, has personally 
initiated or accepted, on the initiative 
of others, a great many unexpected fea- 
tures: the “double-review™; surveys of 
paperbacks, textbooks, conference re- 
ports, Slavic books. and encyclopedia 


irticles: reviews of auto-instructional 


All Psycho 


programs, of books on mathematics, 
philosophy, and esthetics; the reprint- 
ing of a historical review with con- 
temporary comment from F. H. All- 
port, the author of the book reviewed; 
and Edith Annin’s report on CP itself 

So I think we can add a quality to 
the list that Dr. Boring recommends 
since he himself manifests it. Like those 
crucial words in the research Solomon 
Asch has done on impression formation, 
this one transforms the total, brighten- 
ing the picture by adding to the ad- 
mired qualities of maturity one of the 
good things about vouth. Articulate, 
erudite, wise, and venturesome 


logy is One 


By Ernest R. HILcarp 


Stanford 


in the midst of World War 
II, the American Psychological 
Association underwent a major reor- 
ganization, it was Boring who served as 
chairman of the Intersociety Constitu- 
tional Convention that kept psychology 
one under the familiar banner of the 
APA. Two new journals emerged fol- 
lowing this reorganization, the Ameri- 
can Psychologist, edited by the execu- 
tive secretary of the APA, and Con- 
temporary Psychology, whose first editor 
is being honored by these statements. It 
is fitting that this journal, devoted to 
the conception that the literature of all 
of psychology should be reviewed criti- 
cally for all psychologists, was initiated 
under the editorship of the man who did 
so much to keep psychologists together. 

It is easy to get a false impression 
from partial information. One can docu- 
ment Boring’s faithfulness to experi- 
mental psychology as the core of psy- 
chology, e.g., his classical history bears 
the title A History of Experimental 
Psychology, and he moved to Memorial 
Hall when the Department of Psychol- 
ogy at Harvard left Emerson Hall to 
Social Relations. But a man has a right 
to his special interests, and to a field 
of specialization, without thereby being 
characterized as narrow. Boring has his 
preferred interests. but they do not pre- 
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vent his doing what Hadamard calls 
“looking aside,’ in a manner to keep his 
specialization in a context that makes it 
all the more meaningful, A narrow man 
could not have had the many years of 
friendship that were his with Lewis M. 
Terman and Robert M. Yerkes. (to 
him) senior psychologists whom he re- 
spected despite their differing fields of 
interest. The respect was mutual, for 
Terman had tried to attract him to 
Stanford early in his career, and Yerkes 
relied heavily upon his judgment. 

I wish to call attention again to Bor- 
ing’s role in keeping psychology to- 
gether. His chairmanship of the Inter- 
society Constitutional Convention, in 
which his integrity and human sym- 
pathy did so much to achieve a com- 
mon ground for the groups within Ameri- 
can psychology that were threatening 
dismemberment of the APA, grew im- 
mediately out of his service on Yerkes’ 
Subcommittee on Survey and Planning. 
where I had the pleasure of being asso- 
ciated with him. While he was quite 
ready to detect a cleavage in interests 
between those psychologists who were 
primarily “biotropes” and those who 
were primarily “sociotropes.”” he recog- 
nized that they were all legitimately psy- 
chologists, and he scorned none of them. 
He wanted fairness and human decency 


in our treatment of each other, and in 
our services to the public. The desire for 
fairness extended to women psvcholo- 
gists as well, and he wrote about it! 
The new APA emerged from the Con- 
vention that he headed; it has weathered 
a number of years, facing the problems 
of tremendous growth. All the troubles 
are not over, but the APA remains the 
voice of American psychology 


M, personal relationship with Garry 


Boring is a treasured one, but I shall 
not say much about it. I first met him 
when I considered going to Harvard as 
a graduate student, but was led by him 
to see that my expressed interests in 
some practical problems of vocational 
motivation were not his dish (nor Tro- 
land's either, although Troland was then 
working on his book on motivation) 
Although I returned to Yale (and took 
a long detour through other problems 
before returning to research on mo- 
tivation), we had other opportunities 
to renew acquainiance. The service on 
Yerkes’ committee during World War II 
led to many fine hours of discussion 
about psychology and other things. I 
remember Yerkes’ delight at having Bor- 
ing on the committee, for he saw Bor- 
ing as “Mr. Psychologist.” Those meet- 
ings confirmed my judgment about Bor- 
ing’s devotion to psychology as a whole, 
his concern for human welfare gener- 
ally, and his desire that everything 
should be done with objectivity and 
fairness to all concerned. Many miles 
have separated us most of the time since 
the war, but there have been the letters, 
about which those who know him will 
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understand, including the tandem post- 
cards, with the message overtlowing 
from one card onto the next 


The record of CP speaks for itself 
Boring has always been “ego-involved’ 
in the tasks he has undertaken, and this 
is no exception; his life’s blood is in 
those volumes of CP, in keeping with 


his style of doing vigorously and en- 


A Letter 


Dear Garry: 


I says. in the instructions for this 
Festschrift, that I am to write you 
a letter of appreciation “representing 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion.” This is a ponderous assignment. 
It is as if the Washington monument 
were to be found pirouetting around the 
Lincoln memorial; one may admire the 
courage and dedication of the perform- 
ance while ruing still its esthetic ab- 
surdity and ineptness. But since. for a 
brief moment in history, I “represent” 
the APA, you shall have to endure our 
public avowal of affection, stilted and 
awkward though it may be. We have 
done better, you and I, in private ex- 
changes: I am the proud and rare pos- 
sessor of two short letters from Boring, 
as well as some of the larger and stand- 
ard masterpieces cherished by the un- 
numbered host of your correspondents. 

Psychology’s history treads more 
closely on the heels of its present than 
is true of older disciplines. In your role 
of architect, participant-observer, and 
historian of psychology’s scientific de- 
velopment lies our first debt of appre- 
ciation. The graduate-student sons of 
today’s psychologists read the same 
grandly designed History of Experi- 
mental Psychology on which their fa- 
thers were intellectually nurtured a gen- 
eration ago. Both fathers and sons can 
recall your living presence as guest. 
as lecturer, as television performer. as 
friend; and our history is alive and 
present. This is the link to the past, the 
story-teller, the interpreter, the observer 

But a link is a poor, passive thing; 
it can be pulled back and forth by forces 


thusiastically whatever he has set out 
to do. CP has been sprightly and reflec- 
tive; sometimes it has riled up authors 
or their friends, but it has never been 
just bland. The first editor sets a stand- 
ard for the next, making the task of the 
next editor easier because of the prece- 
dents that have been established, but 
harder because of the excellence that has 
been achieved 


of Marque 


it does not control, and trends in which 
it has no deep involvement. You were 
APA’s President in 1928. Years later, 
when psychology, after a period of fis- 
sion dating from 1937 that saw the in- 
dependent existence of APA and AAAP, 
chose in 1945 to reunite its forces and 
move forward under an_ organization 
that would hopefully unite both science 
and profession, its needs for wisdom 
and leadership and participation in- 
creased. So you became an active par- 
ticipant, again. in psychology’s new or- 
ganization, at an age when any sensible 
or less vivid person might have sought 
disengagement. Let me call only the 
partial roll of that service 


A: chairman and member of the 
Policy and Planning Board, you served 
from 1945 to 1947, and from 1948 to 
1951. You represented the APA in the 
councils of the AAAS from 1947 to 
1949. You served on the Committee on 
the History of Psychology in Auto- 
biography from 1949 to 1951. You were 
chairman and member of the Commit- 
tee on Freedom of Inquiry from 1954 
to 1956. From 1959 through 1960, you 
served on the Committee to select the 
recipients of APA’s distinguished scien- 


“tific awards. And from 1956 to the end 


of 1961, you will have edited Contempo- 
rary Psychology with a flair and en- 
thusiasm that epitomized a lovely De- 
cember—May liaison of sage literacy and 
vouthful science. 

And all this while you periodically 
decried the growing illiteracy of your 
backward intellectual charge in its neg- 
lect of its foreign language skills and 


“GARRY” 


predicted for its maturity the wondrous 
state of growth that would find more 
psychologists than people in the twenty- 
first century! Truly these were labours 
of love! 

So psychology’s second debt lies in 
the fact that its great historian became 
a wise and active participant in the past 
two decades of its most astonishing 
growth. That the participation was 
illumed with wit, with grace, with sheer 
hard work, and with intellectual con- 
viction; that it was never querulous nor 
garrulous nor pompous; that it asked 
no quarter from youth—these were un- 
expected dividends in your intellectual 
and emotional transactions with the field 
to which you have lent such lustre, and 
serve only to increase our appreciation. 

Therefore, by virtue of the powers 
vested in me, I think, by the governance 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, I bestow upon you, with all the 
privileges and responsibilities pertaining 
thereto, our love, our admiration, and 
our gratitude, without let or cavil, for 
a career of singular and outstanding de- 
votion to psychology and psychologists. 
To the enjoyment of these beneficences 
in the world of intellect and letters 
patent in the realm of our affections, 
may the next years be devoted. 


Affectionately, 

Joun G. DARLEY 
Executive Officer 
American Psychological 
Association 
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Across the Years with Boring 


By Kart M. DALLENBACH 


University of Texas 


pale YEARS ago this month, in Sep- 
tember, 1911, when I reported for 
work with Titchener at Cornell, I met a 
human dynamo- 


Edwin Garrigues Bor- 
ing. He was at that time a slight, young 
man whom I outweighed by seventy-five 
pounds. Besides the disparity in size be- 
tween us, the thing that impressed me 
him was his walk. He 
was always in a hurry to get to where 
he was going, even though that was only 


the most about 


from one room in the laboratory to an- 
in long strides, 
freely and right 
arm held closely to his side as if it were 
burdened with a book or other object— 
which it frequently was. He did nothing 


other. He went rapidly 
with left arm swinging 


in a leisurely fashion; indeed, he seemed 
never to have any leisure, and he would 
not have known what to do with it if he 
had like Wundt, 
played no games, had no hobbies, and 


found some, for he, 
was not interested in any of the sports. 
His psychology 
during our student days was the services 


only relaxation from 
he conducted every Sunday in a small 
country church Ithaca. Work 
was his life, his avocation as well as his 


outside 


vocation. 

His first impression of me, as he re- 
cently stated. was that I was formal, 
reserved, and held myself a bit aloof. 
The only thing, apparently, that he and 
I had in for 
further knowledge of psychology. Little 
us think that of all 
the friendships formed at Cornell, ours 


common was our desire 


did either one of 


should be the closest and the most en- 
during. 

Garry was, at the time of our meet- 
ing, entering upon his second year of 
graduate work in psychology. It was not, 
however, until years later, when I read 


his unabridged autobiography (prepared 
in 1951 for History of Psychology in 
Autobiography, but cut deeply for want 
of space when it was published), that I 
discovered why he was the kind of man 


$32 


As he 


raphy, he was 


ne was. reports in this autobiog- 
born in Philadelphia on 
October 25, 1886, the youngest of four 
children and the only son of Edwin Mc- 
Curdy and Elizabeth Garrigues (Tru- 
man) Boring. Other than his father, he 
was the only male in a matriarchal 


household composed of three sisters 
mother, maiden aunt, and grandmother 
Religion was important in this family 
but the affiliation was mixed. His father 
belonged to the Moravian Church, but 
the women of the family were divided 
between Orthodox and Hicksite Quakers 

Because he was regarded as a delicate 
child, he was forbidden to play with the 


He had, 
consequently, no childhood playmates 


children in the neighborhood. 
except an imaginary one—a girl whom 
he called His 


education received at 


“Mamie.” preliminary 


was home until 
nine years of age, when he entered the 
Friends’ Select School. He 


there until ready for college. 


remained 


I, 1904, he went to Cornell Univer- 


sity to study electrical engineering, 
choosing this subject because of inter- 
est aroused during his childhood’s play 
with magnetism and electricity. He was 
graduated from Cornell in 1908 with an 


M.E. 


year as a 


following 
the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. Though of- 


degree and spent the 


student apprentice at 
fered a foremanship at the end of this 
training, he chose, because he had dis- 
covered during the vear that he did not 
like engineering, to accept a position 
teaching science and physical geography 
in the Moravian 
Bethlehem, 
himself 


Parochial School in 
Pennsylvania. To 
for this work, he 
Cornell during the summer of 


prepare 
returned to 
1909 to 
study physical geography. Recalling the 
excitement of elementary psychology 
that he had taken as an elective under 
Titchener four years before, he elected, 
in addition to physical geography, the 


laboratory course in experimental psy- 
chology which was given by Madison 
Bentley. This 
terest in psychology. When he realized, 


course increased his in- 
during the following year, that his career 
in teaching would be handicapped with- 
out an Arts degree, he again resigned a 
secure position and returned to Cornell, 
in the fall of 1910, for an M.A 
His dilemma, whether to work in phys- 


degree 


ics, for which his engineering training 
prepared him, or in psychology, which 
intrigued him but for which he was not 
so well prepared, was resolved in favor 
of psychology because “the physicists 


did 


Bentley.” Among the courses he elected 


gave him less encouragement than 
was Bentley’s in comparative psychol- 
ogy, Which so captivated him that he 
undertook and published a research on 
Planaria. His proficiency in this course 
led to his 
1911, to an assistantship in the Depart- 


ment 


appointment in February, 
Since he could live comfortably 
on this salary, he raised his sights 


a Ph.D 


It was during the following Septem- 


now 


degree was his goal 


ber that I met him. He was then doing 
the work of two men: performing the 


duties of an assistant which were actu- 


ally those « 


f an instructor, and carrying 
In addi- 


tion, he was courting a graduate student 


a full load of graduate studies 
whom he married the day he received 
his doctorate, but was so unostentatious 
in his courtship that I 
aware of it. It 
that he 
that he had no leisure 


was long un- 


is small wonder, there- 
fore, was always in a hurry 

As we were both in our second year 
of graduate work and had elected minors 
in educational psychology and in the 
medical school. we were frequently 
thrown together. Thus did our common 
interest and friendship grow. I, 
that 


leisure 


too, 
there 
With 


laboratories. 


soon found was 
the 


and the exchange 


not much 


time for numerous 
classes, 
of observational hours among the staff 
and graduate students, the eighty-hour 
week was commonplace. One could not 


keep abreast of one’s work nor with the 


group of graduate students with less 
effort. 
In 1913, when I was graduated, our 


association was broken. but to be re- 


newed after a three-year interruption 
Cornell as an in- 


when I returned to 
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structor in the fall of 1916. I had spent 
the interim teaching at Oregon and Ohio 
State; he, 


teaching 


and 
as an instructor, at Cornell. 


winning his doctorate 


We picked up our friendship where we 


had left off, but now, because we lived 


in close proximity to one another (he 


and his family lived in one half of a 
newly constructed duplex and my wife 
and I in the other half, obtained for us 
in the face of great competition because 
he was a the owner) 


friend of oppor- 


tunity for association was much greater 


than betore. Our congenial 


Wives were 
and developed 
leled ours. We 


University 


a friendship that paral- 
went to and from the 
together. to movies together 
with our wives, exchanged observational 


hours, and taught parts of the four-se- 
mester course in Systematic Psychology 
and sections of Elementary Psychology 
swallow, and to 


He taught me how to 


keep down, a stomach tube which anti- 
peristalsis of the esophagus kept forcing 
and he also served 


up into my mouth 


as an observer in my experiments on the 


cold and warm spots 


all pleasant relationship was con- 


tinued 
First 


until this entered the 
World War both 


commissioned as captains in the newly 


country 

when we were 
created Psychological Service which, for 
want of a place in the Army’s Table of 


Organization assigned to the Sani- 


Was 
tary Corps of the Medical Department. 
The 


sent to an 


officers of this new service were 
eight-week trair 
in the School for Military 
at the Medical Officers’ 


ter, Camp Greenleaf, Fort Oglethorpe, 


ling course 
Psychology 


Iraining Cen- 


Georgia. From there, after training, they 


were scattered among Army canton- 


ments to obtain, by newly devised 


group tests, ratings of the intelligence 


of recruits. These ratings were placed 


on the recruits’ service cards, to be 
used in assigning their holders to duties 
commensurate with their intelligence 
The psychologists, in groups of forty 
to fifty, were assigned to Company 28 
in this School. Boring and I were among 
the first group. Shortly after the Com- 
had 


issued permitting trainees demonstrating 


pany been formed, orders were 


marked proficiency in their studies and 
written 
command on 


drills, as shown by oral and 


tests and their ability to 


the drill field, to wear white hatbands. 


Children seek marks of distinction—so 
do adults! almost all 


of the hatbands of Company 28 


Soon thereafter 


were 


white; only a sprinkling of them were 


to be seen in the other companies of the 
Battalion 


rhe ‘professors’—all the psy- 


chologists were academicians, there be- 
kind at that 


vealed both their ability to 


ing no other time—re- 
command 
and to pass tests. 

The Battalion 


was commanded by 


regular Army medical officers, but Com- 
pany command was exercised by officers 

captain, lieutenant, and first sergeant 
Battalion 


mander from the individual companies 


appointed by the Com- 


Every two weeks these officers were 


changed. Competition for these positions 
keen 


was particularly for the captain- 


cies and lieutenancies, as these officers 
occupied separate quarters in the bar- 
racks. The 


ments: he had to remain in the barracks 


received no emolu- 


sergean 
to overseee the During the 
fourth two-week period, Garry was ap- 
and I sergeant. He 
might have delegated many of his duties 


drill, marching the 


company! 


pointed captain 


company to and 
trom mess, etc.—to his <trst sergeant 
and have enjoyed his leisure, as many 
Company commanders did; but not he! 
He did not know how to take life easy 
when opportunity availed. Officering the 
Company Was work for us, but 
When 
training ended, Garry and I again went 
We were both 
held in the Service until the fall 


1919 


extra 


it was, nevertheless, fun our 


our separate ways how- 
ever 
When we were finally returned 
to Clark Uni- 


vacancy 


to civilian life, he went 


versity, filling a created by 
J. W. Baird’s death in February of that 
vear, and I returned to Cornell 

I. the fall of 1920, I was a visitor at 
the Boring home while negotiating the 
transfer of The Journal of 
from Clark to Cornell. As 


that 


American 
Psychology 
soon as Titchener 
appointed Garry and me to the coop- 


was achieved, 
erating board of editors. Since then, and 
to this day, The Journal has been the 
focus of our mutual interest. 

In 1923, in the midst of a controversy 
at Clark University over freedom of 
speech, Boring was invited to Harvard. 
The “Clark Affair” was engendered when 


the President of the University inter- 
rupted a lecture given under the aus- 
pices of the Clark Liberal Club by a 
man suspected of being a Communist. 
Though not a member of the Club nor 
matter of 
principle, defended the right of the stu- 
dents “to took a 
He ac- 
quired a stomach ulcer for his efforts 
and went to Harvard 


of the audience, Boring, as a 


hear all sides,” and 


lively part in the controversy 


To combat his ulcer, Garry stopped 
smoking, ate chocolate bars 
milk the day. 
This treatment held the ulcer in abey- 


and drank 


and cream throughout 


ance but it to his 
than I 


pounds 


added tremendously 


weight. He soon was heavier 


outweighing me by twenty 
though my weight had not varied since 
our first meeting. 

Boring’s years at Cornell and Clark 
were experimentally highly productive 
His works on the 


alimentary tract and the cutaneous sen- 


sensations of the 
sations after nerve section are classics. 
In them he revealed himself to be an 
After he 
his administrative du- 


experimentalist par excellence 
went to Harvard 
ties, his writing. his editorial responsi- 
bilities, and his wide participation in the 
psychological scene (he was president of 
the American Psychological Association 
in 1928 and 


secretary of the Interna- 


tional Congress of Psychology held at 


Yale took 


more and more from the laboratory. He 


University in 1929) him 
was soon doing his research through his 
students, and 


eventually even that contact with the 


whose work he directed 
laboratory was turned over to his col- 
leagues whose work he had directed as 
students. 

Hall's 


Journal of 


During stewardship of The 
Psychology, he 
published brief notes marking the death 
Titchener 
tinued the practice but expanded the 
that 
value in the history of psychology and 


American 


of noted psychologists con- 


notes into articles were of real 
published accompanying portraits of the 
great. When Titchener retired in the fall 
of 1925, he was Succeeded by a board 
Bor- 
ing, and me. In addition to his other du- 
ties on the Journal, Boring accepted the 
responsibility of the necrological depart- 


ment. He decided. with such advice and 


of co-editors, Washburn, Bentley 


counsel as he requested, who should be 
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included, who should receive portraits 
and who should be selected as necrolo- 
gists. Garry was interested in people 

in discovering what, in their heredity, 
environment, training, and experience, 
made them the kind and manner of peo- 
ple they were. This same interest led 
him, in 1928, when he was writing his 
History, to initiate the publication of a 
series of autobiographies under the title 
of A History of Auto- 
biography, which was patterned after 
the German series Die Philosophie der 
Selbstdarstellungen. He 
served on the committee selecting the 
authors of the 


Psychology in 


Gegenwart in 
series, publication of 
undertaken by the Clark 
University Press. To date, four volumes 
have been published: the first in 1930: 
the fourth, in which his abridged auto- 
biography appears, in 1952. 


which was 


From the date of our co-editorship of 
the Journal to the and I 
have every 
matters. As 
personal and family matters were  in- 
cluded in our letters, we have kept in 
close touch with one another though we 
see each other usually only at scientific 


present, he 


exchanged several letters 


month regarding editorial 


meetings. The years of the thirties and 
of the forties, until the end of the war, 
were especially busy, crowded years for 
him. Among his more outstanding ac- 
tivities were the following. He published 
his second book, The Physical Dimen- 
sion of Consciousness, in 1933; was psy- 
chonalyzed, in 1934-1935, in 168 ses- 
sions; accomplished the separation of 
psychology from philosophy at Harvard 
in 1934; published the first of the suc- 


cessful series of textbooks in elementary 


psychology edited by him. Langfeld, 
and Weld in 1935, the second in 1939, 


and the third in 1948; published Sen- 
sation and Perception in the History 
of Experimental Psychology in 1942: 
served as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on a Textbook in Military Psychol- 
ogy, established by the National Re- 
search Council's Emergency Committee 
in Psychology, which accomplished three 
books: Psychology for the Fighting 
Man in 1943; Psychology for the Re- 
turned Serviceman in 1944; and Psy- 
chology for the Armed Services in 1945; 
served as a member of the Emergency 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Survey 
and Planning and on the Intersociety 
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Constitution Convention of 


Psycholo- 
which was called in 1943 by the 


Emergency Committee and 


gists, 
which re- 
sulted in the reorganization of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association; and, in 
1945, succeeded in separating the ex- 
perimental and physiological branches of 
psychology at Harvard from its social 
and clinical branches, thus preserving 
the identity of the former by keeping it 
from being submerged by the latter 


I, most of his activities, I was merely 
an informed, interested observer. but in 
a few I participated. I wrote a chapter 
textbook, and 


Emergency 


for the first—the factual 


saw through the Commit- 


tee. of which I was chairman. Bor- 
ing’s suggestion that a Subcommittee on 
a Textbook in Military Psychology be 
formed. The first volume edited by this 
Subcommittee was a cooperative effort 
of 52 psychologists. Whatever virtues 
English” 


to the fighting man is not one of them 


“academic may have. appeal 
If the book were to be of value. it had 
to be written in terms the fighting man 
could understand. The assistance of Miss 
Marjorie Van de Water. psychological 
News 
therefore. engaged, and she and Boring 
rewrote the entire book in acceptable 


editor of Science Service, was. 


journalese. It was clearly and interest- 
ingly written. but 
arose that it 


now the objection 
written in ‘‘aca- 
demic English.” The imprint of the Na- 
tional 


was not 


Research Council conse- 
refused. but it 
finally obtained and the book was pub- 


lished by the /nfantry Journal in the 


quently at first was 


Penguin series. Approximately half a 
million copies were printed and sold in 
the post exchanges here and abroad. The 
second book produced by his Subcom- 
mittee was edited by Irvin L. Child and 
Marjorie Van de Water, and the third 
was rewritten entirely by Boring from 
the manuscripts submitted for the first 
book. 

The American 
Psychological Association, proposed by 
Yerkes, found an supporter in 
Boring. who was chosen as chairman of 
the Intersociety Constitutional Conven- 
tion which met in May, 1943, to effect 
it. Though I was firmly opposed to the 


reorganization of the 


ardent 


amalgamation, and in particular to con- 
sidering it in the midst of a World War 


when the hold a 


general meeting to debate it. My Opposi- 


Association could not 


tion was of no avail: the affirmative 


prevailed, and I accepted defeat with 
such grace as I could muster. 

In October, 1946, after serving as co- 
editor of the Journal for 21  vears 
Garry resigned because he was tired of 
editing “other people’s bad English into 
good.” and had more important things 


He did not 


ever, entirely sever his connections with 


to do with his time how- 


the Journal, but returned to his former 
position on the Cooperating Board and 
continued his editorship of the Necrol- 
ogy Department. I was aware of his dis- 


content and succeeded for a 


time 1n 


persuading him to delay his resigna- 


tion, but when he returned to the re- 
vision of his magnum opus, his History, 
the second edition of which appeared in 
1950. I accepted the inevitable 

Garry is an excellent editor. He writes 
easily and clearly, and he has the ability 
to use the ‘right’ word in the right place. 
That should be easy, for, as Mark Twain 
long ago pointed out, “The difference 
between the right word and almost the 
right word is the 


difference between 


I 
lightning and the bug.” but 


as 1s well known, it is not easy. 


entertaining the idea of writ- 


third History on 


attention. ac- 


lightning 


ing a volume of his 


feeling. emotion, learning, 
tion, and thought for more than a dec- 
ade. he finally gave it up to accept the 
editorship of Contemporary Psychology. 
I advised him against doing that because 
I thought the labor expended upon this 
new journal could be better used in the 
completion of his 


triad and 


thought that reviews of 


historical 
also because | 
books should appear in all journals, 
each reviewing books in the fields of its 
special interests. Boring created a re- 
view journal that surpassed my expec- 
His column 


tations CP SpeEAKS, which 


I turn to first when I receive the 


monthly issues, is light and airy, yet 
full of wisdom. He is now laying down 
the editorship of his CP; but his bound- 
less energy will soon find other avenues 
of expenditure, which, we hope, will be 
as fruitful. 

Several years ago Garry wrote my 
biography; although this note can hardly 


be dignified by such a designation, it 
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He had 


no limita- 


belongs at least in that category 


freedom in writing about me; 
tions as to space were placed upon him 
and hence he could roam over my life 
at will. I 


in by 


on the other hand, was fenced 


being given a small quota of 


thus I have been obliged to 


touch only the peaks in this travel with 


words: 


him across the years. He called me nu- 


merous names in his article about me 


dedi- 


I have only one name for him 


cated.” 


EGB and the Last Word 


By MARTHA CROsSEN 


Basic Books, In 


April of 1960 the 


roughly 
staff at Basic Books has 


mused by hearing me, at odd times, hum 


been be- 


Staff might have 
that the 
words I had all unconsciously set to the 


“Ta-ra-ra-boom-tee-ay.”’ 


been more amused to know 


tune ran, “To be the biter bit 

The association is obvious: how do you 
when the 
this 


edit an editor, particularly 


editor to be edited is a master of 
cratt. among others? 

The work to be edited was Psvcholo- 
gist at Large, EGB’s expanded auto- 
biography and selected papers. The as- 
signment could have been traumatic; it 
has, instead, given me some of my 
most delightful moments on the job and 
The 
was not without its acerbic 
both sides; 


a valued friendship collaboration 
moments on 
occasionally editorial foibles 
EGB still 


courtesy 


clashed. But practices turn- 


of-the-century and unless a 


matter of principle was involved he 


tended to give way to my preferences 


(labeling them, I suspect. idiosyncratic 


but female. and therefore forgivable ) 


His professional colleagues can com- 
ment more knowledgeably than I upon 
virtues and contributions 
with the 


man and his style unprofessionally 


his academic 


I have been more enchanted 
Literate to a degree rapidly moving 


out of fashion, Dr. Boring depends 
heavily upon the written word for ac- 
curate communication—as corre- 
spondents can testify. His temper tends 
to get a little short when replies are 
which his now-fa- 
“Tout 


tout pardonner,” 


tardy—occasions on 


mous goal 


philosophical 
prendre st 


com- 


recedes 


But 
briefly. Retrospectively, he is amused at 


slightly into the distance only 


his impatience. I have pointed out to 
him that the less fluent are more reticent 
about committing themselves to paper 
EGB suggests that the less fluent should 
cultivate more and 


fluency certainly 


this is where his editorship of CP has 
been most outstanding. Anyone can be 
But EGB 


and his ability to 


a critic—and most of us are 


is a critic of critics. 


translate criticism into a teaching in- 
strument, to pass on to others a sharper 
awareness of language and its uses. is 
a unique talent, and one that has con- 
tributed to making CP a journal read 
not only by psychologists but also by 
persons in many unexpectedly different 


fields, including the literary. 


M, association with Dr. Boring has 


been relatively brief (although it will, I 


trust. endure): but I am accumulating 
from it a number of the kinds of anec- 
dotes that tend to gather around great 
men. My favorite stems from a point 
made about 


earlier—EGB’s_ sensitivity 


dilatory correspondents. Early in the 
editing his book, I 


letter 


received 
just as I 
leaving for an American Psychiatric As- 
Reck- 


lessly, I decided to let an answer wait 


course ol 


a long from him was 


sociation meeting in Atlantic City 


upon my return. Two days later I tele- 
phoned my office. long distance, to in- 


quire about mail. My assistant men- 


tioned a postcard from Dr. Boring 


Asked to tell me its contents, she read 
without expression, “Trollop. 


I did feel he was overreacting slightly 


but one becomes casual about odd ex- 


periences in an editorial career. Twenty 


minutes later, however. I realized what 
the reader who has corresponded with 
EGB tor any length of time must al- 
ready have realized. He was, in his 
refer- 


ring back to a discussion of British nov- 


characteristically allusive fashion 


elists in paragraph six of his 


Thus 


unan- 
swered letter 

I told 
misunderstanding 
what I 
lector’s item 


Tr loy 


him about my _ temporary 


and the next mail 


brought consider to be a col- 


from a distinguished writ- 


ing career. Incidentally—on a postcard 


Let Anthony not drop the ¢ 
To be 


Yet, if he did, we'd be human 


a fallen woman; 


And not just merely human 


It’s true a rag can be the rage 
And that a cop will learn to cope; 
Yet who has seen a stag on stage ? 


And would you think my pop’s the pope ? 


I offer it here as a significant addition 
to the literature of psychology, and an 


elegant footnote to its history. 


Mepat Day, 1959 
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is Vol. 58. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50). Single copy $2.00, 


Psychological Monographs: General and Applied. Longer researches and laboratory studies which appear as 
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is Vol. 75. Subscription: $10.00 (Foreign $10.50 Single copy $1.00 to $3.00 according to size. 
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Single copy $2.00. 
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